
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP & RECEIPT FORM 

FARMERS' UNION OF ALBERTA 

9934 - 106th Street, Edmonton Date-- 

I, the undersigned, hereby apply for membership in the F.U.A. as follows: 

$5.00 _ 


Adult Membership_-—_--—! 
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ried couple including children 14-21) 

Individual Junior (under 21) - 

Signature of Member 
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50,000 FARMERS 
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WESTERN 
‘ " PIONEER 


CANADAS 


CROW’S NEST RATES 
DEFENDED by U.G.G. 


In June of 1959 the Government of Canada appointed a Royal Commission to investigate railway 
problems. The railways, under pressure of a threatened strike had granted considerable increases in rail¬ 
way wages, contingent upon their ability to obtain from the Board of Transport Commissioners authority 
for compensating increases in railway freight rates. The Board of Transport Commissioners allowed a 
general increase in freight rates of 17%, effective December 1, 1958. The Government of Canada then 
procured from Parliament a vote of $20,000,000 to be paid to the railways and also legislation requir¬ 
ing the recently increased freight rates to be reduced to an extent that would amount to $20,000,000 
within one year. At the same time the Government announced its intention to appoint the Royal Com¬ 
mission. 

The Commission opened its public hearing on September 17 and 18, 1959 at Ottawa. It announced 
it would hear evidence relating to the grain rates in Western Canada, commonly called the Crow’s Nest 
rates, which are governed by Statute and are not subject to the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. From the beginning it became evident that a large part of the hearing would be taken 
up by attacks on these grain rates made by the railways or by other interests. 

• United Grain Grower* Limited was represented at the Ottawa hearings and made clear 
its intention to defend continuance of these statutory freight rates at their present levels. The 
Company’s submission will be made early in 1960. It will take the position that if the railways 
require subsidies on account of rising labor costs and on account of loss of traffic to other means 
of transportation, such subsidies need not and should not be related to the carriage of grain. 

• In addition, United Grain Growers Limited has undertaken a joint effort with the three 
Wheat Pool organizations in respect of one phase of the inquiry. Special counsel has been re¬ 
tained, and an expert on railway problems engaged to assist him, to deal with figures presented 
by the railways which are designed to show that the rates in question are not compensatory. 

Undoubtedly efforts will be made to show that railways should be paid very much more than they 
now receive for carrying grain and that if producers cannot afford to pay, the Government should make 
up the difference as a subsidy to western farmers. Such action, or a recommendation to that effect, would 
be not only unfair but also dangerous for the future. 

Western farmers should not be lulled into any false sense of security by suggestions that they 
might be protected by a Government subsidy of higher freight rates on grain. They must seek to preserve 
their present statutory protection against increases in grain freight rates. 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED WILL MAKE EVERY POSSIBLE EFFORT TO THAT END. 


United (rhain &u>weH)fid* 
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Ed Nelson, F.U.A. President 


President's Report 

Yesterday a farmer from east of the 
city dropped in for a chat and to 
renew his membership in the F.U.A. I 
only wish that there were more like 
him as he obviously realizes his organ- 
zation is important even though his own 
circumstance is not so good. 

Here is his story. He is not a large 
farmer but has approximately 200 acres 
under cultivation. Last year’s operation 
netted him a $1200 loss, not counting 
anything for wages. His question to 
me, was, how could he stay in business 
at that rate? I don’t know. But he did 
tell me more and in this story may lie 
the only answer we have. 

In November of last year he sold 76 
dozen eggs, 68 dozen of whidh graded 
A Large and A Medium. He deceived 
nearly $24.00. On January 15 of this 
year he sold 76 dozen—72 dozen of 
which graded A Large and A Medium 


and this time the majority were A Large 
and he got $8.76. I saw the receipts. If 
he lost $1200 on last year’s operation, 
what does he stand to lose this year? 

If it was conceivable that any person 
could remain operative while receiving 
that kind of a price for the product, 
whether he be a corporation, integrator, 
or what-have-you, then I would say to 
this small farmer: “You just can’t com¬ 
pete so get out as fast as you can.’’ 

However, it isn’t that simple. No cor¬ 
poration, no integrated organization, no 
large farmer can stay in business and 
receive that kind of price. Therefore, 
we know the price is wrong? 

What to do? 

We have tried government support 
prices. They have been, and will con¬ 
tinue to be, woefully inadequate. All 
they have done or could hope to do is 
to keep the farmer hoping that next 
year would be better, meanwhile the 
market is prepared to use the support 
price as a bed to lie in. So the support 
price becomes the “price” and the 
farmer remains “politically unpopular”, 
surplus remains the order of the day. 

Now we are trying deficiency pay¬ 
ments by the government, directly to 
the producer, on limited quantities. This 
program may or may not solve the 
surplus position. It undoubtedly will 
remain politically unpopular. In the 
meantime the people in the marketing 
end of the business are on their own 
and the chaos is pathetic. Concerns, 
even stooping to bringing in several 
carloads of eggs from California to 
sell in Alberta, where we already had 
more eggs than we needed. 

In spite of the difficulties I still be¬ 
lieve the deficiency payment method 
could be made to work. I doubt if it 
will ever do what we want it do so long 
as we must use the weighted average 
price across Canada as a basis for that 
payment. The Farm Unions in Canada 
and the U.S.A. have said, that the pay¬ 
ments should be based on regional needs 
for products that are regional in nature, 
national for those of a national nature, 
and all based on a parity price for a 
limited quantity, or that which is re¬ 
quired to fill the normal market. 
(Whether that be regional or national) 
BUT, this is subject to break down 
too. The only control over production 
will be that which is produced and sold 
on the market over and above the estab¬ 
lished quotas coming within the scope of 
the deficiency payments. The result 
will be a great fluctuation on the mar¬ 
ket with unstability to producers. You 
have seen what the free market has 
done to eggs. 


MEMBERS, I can see no other answer 
than producer controlled marketing 
boards set up to sell the product for the 
farmers, with a quota control to keep 
the supply reasonably near the require¬ 
ments. Then there would be nobody to 
bring in products from the outside and 
the maximum effort could be put into 
getting the maximum price available. 
The deficiency payments could then be 
used to bolster a product under certain 
conditions or to subsidize the consumer 
wherever that was necessary. 

Then my friend from east of the city 
would have the same opportunity as 
anyone else. The price for the product 
could be closer to the actual cost of 
production. He would then compete with 
his neighbor in efficiency which in turn 
would determine whether he stayed in 
business or not. 

It would not help him if his crop 
was snowed in or rained out. It would 
not help him if he didn’t work hard 
enough to produce enough, eggs, or 
hogs, or grain. But it would give him a 
fair chance because it would establish 
a fair relationship between his cost and 
his returns. 

How well I can remember a conver¬ 
sation between Mr. J. G. Gardiner, then 
minister of agriculture, and a few F.U.A. 
executive members meeting with him in 
the Macdonald Hotel some three or four 
years ago. He said, “We, (the gov’t) 
have provided the machinery, (legisla¬ 
tion making it possible to set up mar¬ 
keting boards on interprovincial basis). 
Why don’t you go home and make use 
of it?” 


Group Judgment 

(From the High River Times, High 
River, Alta., Thursday, Jan. 26, 1966) 

At a meeting held in High River last 
week to discuss the advisability of form¬ 
ing a Foothills branch of the Surface 
Owners’ Protective Association, one ad¬ 
vocate used the term “group judgment”. 
This was contrasted with individual 
judgment, and was used in relation to 
considerations that the farmer should 
weigh if his land is to be expropriated. 
The policy of approaching individuals in 
establishing compensation, without their 
having information on the matter, leaves 
the land owners with the disadvantage 
of unpreparedness and with only a lim¬ 
ited knowledge of all that may be in¬ 
volved in loss of land from standpoint 
of farm-earning power. If farmers 
formed a group and pooled their knowl¬ 
edge and experience, they would be in 
much better position to establish fair 
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basis of compensation than if each in¬ 
dividual acted on his own. There may 
be many angles of importance which 
may not have occurred to the individual 
until after the deal is made. 

The term “group judgment” has its 
bearing not only on this particular issue 
but in almost every phase of action. It 
is rarely that one individual sees the 
whole complete picture. Each person 
has something to contribute. As these 
different phases are presented, new con¬ 
siderations occur and are discussed. 
Gradually the whole thing falls into a 
pattern which embodies the “group” 
idea and to which all can subscribe. r 

It is a common experience to find 
group judgment much saner and more 
workable than individual judgment. This 
is noticeable at meetings where people 
of many minds present their views. 
Often out of conflict and argument 
there may spring one common basis of 
agreement, and on that common basis 
action may be taken. The end result 
is usually sensible, when it has to bear 
the scrutiny of group judgment. And, 
being sensible, it has much better chance 
of standing up to opposition than a less 
balanced, less realistic demand would 
have. 

Any cause designed for protection or 
advancement of mutual interests is im¬ 
mensely strengthened by organization 
into an informed, unified group. An in¬ 
dividual has little influence, if he insists 
on presenting his case as an individual. 
But if he has organizational support it 
is an entirely different matter. And 
group judgment is much more depend¬ 
able than individual judment. 


RECIPE FOR LOCAL MEETING 

Cream together in early planning meet¬ 
ing 

9 Local Officers 
% cup of Ideas 

Add to this: 

Flavoring of Good Publicity 
Separate junior and reserve members 
Whip up good reserve meeting in 
separate bowl 

Add juniors to creamed mixture 
Sift together: 

Group Singing Program Numbers 
Regular Business .Committee Reports 
Add sifted ingredients to creamed mix¬ 
ture, mixing alternately with discussion 
and action well blended 
Fold in reserve mixture 
Place in well heated meeting place and 
bake for 2 hours. 

Filling: Tasty lunch 
Frosting: Recreation 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


F.W.U.A. President 
Reports 

Mr*. C. R. Braithwaite 

On December 18, 1959, the I.F.U.C. 
met in Winnipeg. Mr. Alf Ruesh, presi¬ 
dent of the B.C. Farm Union, was un- 
aviodably absent. The other provinces 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitboa and 
Ontario were fully represented. 

It seemed to me that this year each 
member was sure of himself or herself. 
We were united in the principles in¬ 
volved but as usual where humans are 
concerned, each had definite opinions 
as to how we could reach our objectives. 
The discussions and debates were good. 

The group confirmed their support 
of the Rochdale principles in the Co¬ 
operative movement and are prepared 
to carry an educational program on co¬ 
operative information. Deficiency pay¬ 
ments on hogs and eggs were reviewed, 
with the general conclusion that they 
would not be completely satisfactory 
without marketing boards. The four 
provincial presidents, Gleave, Nelson, 
Usick and Hill were appointed to meet 
with the Ontario Farm Products Market¬ 
ing Board to discuss a program for set¬ 
ting up regional marketing boards for 
hogs. 

The buyers’ strike took up consider¬ 
able time but no definite program de¬ 
veloped. A three member committee was 
set up to study ways and means of im¬ 
plementing it and report back to the 
next Council meeting. 

If it is possible to re-open our Ottawa 
office, it will be done. This was left in 
the hands of the executive. Finding a 
suitable person and office space will 
take time. The need for more money 
for the operation of I.F.U.C. was quite 
evident. This is one matter each F.U.A. 
member should take a good look at. It 
needs to be financed and one dollar 
per member would enable us to really 
do things that in the past have had to 
be restricted due to lack of finances. 

Considerable planning was done in 
regard to briefs that are being prepared, 
such as freight rates, annual presenta¬ 
tion to the federal government, etc. 

Recently the “Globe and Mail” of 
Toronto published a series of articles on 
agriculture. The concluding one was en¬ 
titled “Let the Revolution Come”. The 
article states that in Canada agriculture 
is finally on the road to becoming an 
automated mass production industry. It 
goes on to mention the economic bene¬ 


fits this technological revolution holds 
for the, nation and for agriculture, they 
are many and obvious—so many that 
they far outweigh any social dislocation 
and distress it may cause. It will in¬ 
volve the displacement of some 200,000 
to 300,000 men and their families who 
make a living off the land. 

The article goes on to quote a U.S. 
Economist Kenneth E. Boulding, who 
states there must be a complete reversal 
of government farm policy. This in the 
past has been an economic policy di¬ 
rected toward' raising farm incomes. It 
now becomes a social policy directed 
toward taking people out of agriculture 
and letting farm incomes fall as they 
may. Boulding says it must become a 
“poverty policy” administered by the 
welfare department, and having no more 
say in the business of farming than 
sociologists have in the business of 
making cars. For as farming becomes 
big business the need for an agricultural 
policy—and indeed for a ministry of 
agriculture—will cease to exist. The 
problem which generated both of them 
will have been solved. 

The concluding paragraph—For Can¬ 
ada can ill afford to penalize initiative. 
Even less can it afford to expend un¬ 
necessary manpower in the production 
of any commodity, especially such a 
rudimentary one as food. There is other, 
more productive work to be done, and 
200,000 extra hands can help much in 
doing. So let the revolution come. — 
Powerful words and food for thought. 

Miss Muriel Snider, a reporter for 
the Globe and Mail had prepared a 
series of nine articles on agriculture 
and it was from these articles the editor 
of the Globe and Mail wrote the articles 
“Let the Revolution Come.” What do 
the farmers say — and the nation? 


Definition of Farmer 
In the P.F.A. Act 

The Alberta Department of Agricul¬ 
ture is receiving inquiries from land¬ 
lords asking for clarification as to their 
position with respect to the Federal- 
Provincial Emergency Unthreshed Grain 
Assistance Policy. 

R. M. Putnam, Deputy Minister, said 
today that the payments were to be 
made to farmers as defined in the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. This Act 
defines a farmer as a person who as 
owner or tenant operates a farm, 
so far as Emergency unthreshed Grain 
Policy is concerned, payments will be 
made to the person who actually does 
the farming. 
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JUNIOR PRESIDENT'S 
REPORT 

by Alex McCalla 

In this month’s report I shall en¬ 
deavor to cover two fields rather closely 
that I have been slipping up on for 
the last couple of months. 

First of these, is the Junior Camp. 
As you realized at convention time 
there was a report given with regard 
to the camp’s proceedings during the 
past year. Briefly in resume, last year 
brought us a total of $13,000 in re¬ 
ceipts and there was a considerable 
amount of construction done at the 
site with a fire guard and two build¬ 
ings constructed. The camp committee 
meeting which met on December 30th 
came up with several new suggestions 
which should be known to the members 
of the Farmers’ Union. As far as con¬ 
struction is concerned, this is rather 
indefinite until such time as financial 
conditions clearly show themselves with 
regard to the money available for con¬ 
struction next summer. However, we are 
making concerted efforts and will be 
publishing fairly soon a detailed sample 
program of the type of course that can 
be offered once the camp is in opera¬ 
tion. The requests for these are becom¬ 
ing heavier as time proceeds and we feel 
it will be of value to the members of 
this organization to know in at least a 
general form the type of program we 
intend to offer. The over-all program is 
of course, designed towards a leader¬ 
ship training program in community 
organization and provincial level as far 
as individual farm people are concerned. 
Integrated with this will be recreation 
and other aspects of camp life. One of 
the problems we continually face in 
discussing programs for such a thing as 
the camp is the fact that programming 
is something that is built up from time 
to time and is guided towards the needs 
of the people for whom the program is 
designed. So it is rather difficult for 
us to arbitrarily say what the program 
will be until we have some indication 
from a year’s or two year’s operation 
what people want in programming. So 
that the general program that comes 
out will be by no means binding but 
certainly will give an indication of the 
trend of of thought towards program¬ 
ming for a camp such as ours. 

Financing is again of major consider¬ 
ation in the coming year. We shall con¬ 
tinue of course, with our direct appeal 
to the members through our Junior 
directors and others who are working. 


The slides are again available for show¬ 
ing and our Junior directors are quite 
willing and able to come out and talk 
to local meetings. In addition to this, 
we are establishing a memorial fund 
whereby in lieu of flowers upon a per¬ 
son’s death, Contributions may be do¬ 
nated to the memorial fund. A record 
of these contributions will be kept on 
file and possibly left at the camp site 
in a permanent memorial book. The 
details of this will be published later 
as soon as we have completed final 
details of setting up the plan. 

As far as the outlook for the coming 
year is concerned, the committee feels 
that it is not perhaps as bright as we 
had at first anticipated and this is go¬ 
ing to mean a slow down on the over¬ 
all construction process at the site. We 
won’t have it completed by the summer 
of ’61 but possibly it may be done by 
the summer of ’62. Finances of course, 
hamper our efforts, and this makes it 
necessary that we must cut back and 
not build the main pavilion next sum¬ 
mer. The committee does not feel that 
this is a serious thing because in look¬ 
ing at the project in a long range view, 
what we are building today and in the 
next year or two will be of use to farm 
people for a great many years to come. 
Any efforts that we put forth to make 
this project lasting and worthwhile will 
well pay for themselves in the years to 
come. The farmers of this province, 
the members of the F.U.A. especially, 
have demonstrated clearly that they do 
want a camp and that they are prepared 
to build it. We are happy to see this 
and are most optimistic about the pros¬ 
pects of completing this project and 
leaving it as an institution that will be 
valuable to our over-all organization. 
To the members and locals that have 
contributed our sincerest thanks for 
your support and may this support con¬ 
tinue in the coming years. 

The other aspect I had promised to 
report on was the McGill Conference 
on World Affairs in Montreal November 
17-21. I went as a representative of 
one of two from the University of 
Alberta. 

The conference was attended by two 
representatives from all the universities 
across Canada and from several uni¬ 
versities in the north-eastern United 
States. The subject of discussion was 
the Afro-Asian underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries. In discussion groups and seminars 
we discussed the various problems that 
faced these countries in their trend 
towards an over all betterment of their 
standard of living. The problems deal¬ 
ing with the economics of the situation, 


the political implications and the social 
problems were discussed in seminars. 
The over-all results of the conference is 
rather hard to determine because of the 
fact as you realize that in any dis¬ 
cussion group no concrete decisions are 
reached but I think this can be said of 
the conference. Because of the attend¬ 
ance of a number of foreign students, 
who attend the McGill University from 
countries involved, all Canadians who 
attended came away with a better under¬ 
standing of the real problems that exist. 

I think one of the major factors that 
came out was the increasing awareness 
by these representatives that these 
countries were a problem and that it 
was our duty and responsibility as West¬ 
ern citizens and primarily as Canadian 
citizens to do our all to help them in 
their progress towards a betterment of 
their situation. 

The general feeling of the whole con¬ 
ference was that these peoples in the 
underdeveloped coutries who have a sub¬ 
stantially lower standard of living than 
we in the West enjoy, are not going to 
continue to sit idle and wait for their 
position to improve. These people with 
their growing awareness and their grow¬ 
ing desire for nationalism, are endeavor¬ 
ing to better their position and they are 
going to use all efforts and means to 
better this and to them whether or not 
this aid comes from the Western coun¬ 
tries or from the commuist bloc is not 
of major importance, the vital impor¬ 
tance is to improve their standard of 
living and to feed their peoples. Thus 
we, of the West face a serious obliga¬ 
tion. We must be ready and willing to 
give these people assistance by the in¬ 
fusion of capital and technical assist¬ 
ance to improve their lot. They do not 
want gifts. They do not want charity, 
but they do want assistance in self-help 
programs to improve their position. One 
of the things which was striking that 
came out of the discussions was the fact 
that Western countries are not aware 
of the full and broad aspects of the need 
and secondly that they are not prepared 
to put in the amount of effort that is 
necessary for this improvement. 

We are in the envied position of hav¬ 
ing great resources of food, and other 
supplies that are in surplus in our 
country. These things are looked upon 
with envious eyes from the underdevel¬ 
oped countries. They want to be in a 
position to have the same state of 
opulance that we have here in Canada. 
Thus I think that the time when the 
world must face up to the fact that with 
the growing speed of transportation and 
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communication that a world community 
is necessary, we must be willing to face 
the fact now and adjust our thinking 
towards an effort to making this a 
reality. We, as Canadians are in a posi¬ 
tion to offer to the underdeveloped 
countries a great variety of assistance 
that is necessary to improve this situa¬ 
tion. We must accept this responsibility 
now and design our thinking toward the 
ultimate goal of a balanced world so¬ 
ciety. The sooner we begin this process 
the sooner the results will come about. 
Let us not worry about petty things 
of an internal nature, when the whole 
world situation is so grave. We must now 
turn our attention to a broad interna¬ 
tional outlook rather than a narrow 
national one. 

In summing up my report for this 
month I would say that the Junior Sec¬ 
tion has attempted and will continue 
to attempt to play a more important 
role in the policy formation of this 
organization. We are willing to accept 
our responsibilities and may have some¬ 
thing to offer. To members of Junior 
locals who read this, one of the things 
that we are endeavoring to do is to 
operate a program that will be uniform 
across the province. One of the failings 
of this program so far has been the 
fact"that you as locals, have not told 
us what you think of it. 

In conclusion, may I say this, that 
the success of every organization, the 
Junior F.U.A. included, depends on a 
free flow of information, depends on 
participation of all its member at the 
local level and all the way up to the 
executive positions, and therefore, if 
we are to be a success in the coming 
years and in this year, we must have 
co-ordination and co-operation and 
guidance throughout the whole frame¬ 
work of our organization not in isolated 
areas which cannot communicate with 
each other. 


SEED FOR SALE 

SANGASTE FALL RYE—Con¬ 
trol Sample Certificate 79-2868, 
Germination 89%, price $3.50 a 
bushel Cleaned and sacked F.O.B. 
Edmonton, Alta.. This rye yielded 
on two fields 65 and 85 bushels per 
acre in 1959 and is also excellent 
for pasture and forage. For fur¬ 
ther information contact: C. H. 
COLE. 10110 - 107 Street, Edmon¬ 
ton or phone GArden 2-4044. 


F.W.U.A. 

Vice-President 

Reports 

Mrs. Laura Gibeau 

We are at the beginning of a New 
Year, looking back and evaluating the 
past year’s farm organizational work— 
if we have the value of organization, 
the value of working together and have 
co-ordinated our efforts, then we can 
say that we have made progress. Keep¬ 
ing in mind that our farm organization 
was created to improve the relative 
position of the farm people, our policies 
must be formulated as such, and this 
should be our prime concern. 

After all these years we still have 
people who are indifferent and inactive. 
In many cases the reasons given are 
that the task is hopeless, the problems 
too many and too varied to tackle. These 
ideas must be put aside and replaced, 
with a desire for success, if we are to 
achieve our objectives. We know what 
we want, we must stand for it, sitting 
back and criticizing will not do. We 
must accept responsibilities, and work 
out solutions. We have a duty to express 
our opinions, our likes and dislikes. We 
will be assisted this year by the new 
“Farmers’ Union and Co-operative De¬ 
velopment Association”. Having is its 
aim development of citizenship, leader¬ 
ship and to promote understanding of 
the co-operative movement. The di¬ 
rector, Floyd Griesbach, said special 
study will be made of means for at¬ 
tracting more people to attend meetings 
and participate in F.U.A. affairs. Estab¬ 
lishment of a two-way communication 
system that could be most effective. 

This year the major study of the 
F.W.U.A. will be the Cameron Com¬ 
mission Report on Education, which is 
probably one of the biggest challenges 
facing our people. It will be a tremendous 
task due to the immensity of the report. 
However if we are to raise the stan¬ 
dards of our educational system, we 
must take steps in the right direction 
in order to obtain results. Let us not 
sit back now, doing nothing, and criti¬ 
cizing later. It is up to each one of us 
and to parents especially. I know that 
you will give the matter serious study 
and consideration. You are the people 
most interested in what your child is 
going to do. 

The farm people should make a spe¬ 
cial study on Agriculture Outlook and 
Education. Later on you will be sent 
questionnaires on the Cameron Report. 
Let us answer the challenge with new 


voices, new smiles, give up the old 
griefs and defeatist attitudes—and with 
new strength look forward to a new 
horizon. 

The annual convention is past—this 
means the beginning of a new year in 
our farm organization. 

I hope the delegates have reported 
to their respective locals on the con¬ 
vention. You are the people who are 
asked to spark the locals. You have 
the latest information on your farm 
organization’s work, the progress made, 
and what you can do to improve it. 
This year the membership is a serious 
problem. This is most important if you 
are to carry on effectively. 

I want to thank you for re-electing 
me as your first vice-president. I will 
do my very best to serve you. I am 
looking forward to working with the 
executive and board members. With the 
co-operation of all we hope to obtain 
some of our objectives. 

To all officials, members and staff, 
I want to say “thank you”. May your 
endeavours, working together for the 
good of all, bring even greater success 
in the new year. May our organization 
be a constructive force for good in 
1960. 

The Holy Bible and a newspaper in 
every house, a good school in every 
district, all studied and appreciated as 
they merit, are the principal support of 
virtue, morality, and civil liberty. 


MATERIAL AVAILABLE AT 
CENTRAL OFFICE 

(The list published in last month’s edi¬ 
tion was incorrect in some instances. 
We therefore print a corrected list with 
apologies to our readers) 

Stationery and Envelopes—lc each. 
Minute Books—$1.00. 

Meeting Notice Cards—.75c per 100. 
F.U.A. Meeting Notice Posters—Free on 
request. 

Dance Posters—Free on request. 
F.W.U.A. Programs—10c each. 
F.W.U.A. Histories—50c each. 

F.W.U.A. Cook Books—$1.25 each. Lo¬ 
cals may purchase a 14 dozen at 
$7.00 and a dozen at $13.00. 
Sweater Crests—$1.00. 

Decals—10c each. 

Buttons (badges)—50c each. 
Parliamentary Procedure—$2.65 each. 
Pennants—50c each. 

Farm Account Books—$1.00 each or 
$10.00 per dozen to locals. 

Account Book Refills—75c each. 

File Inserts—25c each. 

Ties—$1.50 each (green, wine, red, 
blue). 

No Shooting Signs—20c each. 

No Trespassing Signs—20c each. 
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SecsieiaSuf w-ili now- 
n&ad tlte minuted of 

THE LAST MEETING 

by Floyd Griesbach 


In order to save bookkeeping,” said 
a local member at the annual meeting, 
“I move we turn our treasury over to 
the district organization.” 

Drowsy members raised limp hands 
of assent. Then someone asked, “Why 
did we set up an account in the first 
place?” 

The secretary had to look through 
the constitution to find the answer; 
then he read, “Each local present at 
the annual meeting shall contribute 
$1.00 to be used for educational pur¬ 
poses.” 

Had any money been spent for edu¬ 
cational purposes? 

“Only for coffee at the annual meet¬ 
ing,” said the secretary, and as there 
was no more business, the meeting ad¬ 
journed. 

It is remarkable how many people 
will return faithfully to waste their 
time at such meetings. Busy farmers 
rush through chores to attend an affair 
that fumbles to a late start, and strug¬ 
gles through endless fatuities while the 
audience drops into a stupor from lack 


of air. It’s a sad extravagance of time 
and energy. Surely if farming is to be 
more than a second-class occupation, a 
new look must be given to the effective¬ 
ness of farm meetings. 

Meetings are not intended for the 
sake of wasting an evening. The organi¬ 
zation has been founded to answer a 
need. Each meeting should have some 
relevance to that need, and should con¬ 
tribute to the solution of problems too 
big for the individual to handle alone. 

To solve a problem, it is not enough 
just to call a meeting. You have to have 
a little know-how. There is a pattern, 
something like this: 

• You start with a feeling of frustra¬ 
tion, an awareness of the need for 
action. 

• Your next step is to locate the reason 
for it, and 

• State the problem. Then 

• List the possible solutions and 

• Select the most likely one. 

• Try it out. 

If each step has been well taken, the 
final step should lead to satisfaction, or 
at least to clarification of ideas and per¬ 
ceptible progress. But if one step is 
omitted (for instance, if you have never 
clearly stated your problem) then you 
still do not know what you are trying 
to do, and the solutions you attempt 
may prove inadequate or totally irrele¬ 
vant. After all your work you are as 


confused and frustrated as at the be¬ 
ginning. 

The main concern of the chairman of 
any meeting is to draw out the ideas 
and experiences of those present. A 
background of informal discussion and 
committee meetings develops the neces¬ 
sary understanding through which a 
gathering can arrive at a policy. 

In large groups this is very difficult, 
as anyone who has ever attended a meet¬ 
ing must have have seen. People tend 
to sit in silence, voting on issues with¬ 
out contributing any ideas, while one 
or two energetic members dominate the 
show. Sometimes the group may become 
aroused over an issue, but then there is 
a danger that the meeting will dissolve 
in anarchy, while speakers fly off at 
tangents, get side-tracked from the sub¬ 
ject, ride some favourite hobby-horse, 
and pile amendments to amendments on 
amendments. 

One helpful technique is the small 
discussion group. In an article in the 
spring issue of the Canadian Co-opera¬ 
tive Digest, Mr. William G. Davies, 
member of the provincial legislature for 
Moose Jaw, tells how this technique was 
used at a convention of the Saskatch¬ 
ewan Federation of Labour. 

“The standard type of convention,” 
points out Mr. Davies, “does not involve 
the average delegate in a real sense. 
For many such people, interest wanes 
rather than grows as the meeting wears 
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on . . . they sit listening while the ex¬ 
perienced and assertive speakers take 
the floor. It is doubtful if ten percent 
of delegates ever speak at customary 
conventions, if only for lack of time. 
The larger group, particularly in a big 
convention, suffers from a deadly in¬ 
ertia and so fails to get the enthusiasm 
and conviction into action, once the 
meeting has ended . . . (whereas) the 
aim behind the work-group is to stim¬ 
ulate . . . their own organizations into 
live, functioning bodies for their mem¬ 
bers.” 

Mr. Davies describes how this par¬ 
ticular convention was divided into 27 
groups which read and discussed reports 
and resolutions, and then reported find¬ 
ings to a recorder who noted them on 
a wall-chart. Participation was thus very 
greatly increased, and members were 
enthusiastic. A feeling of fellowship 
and unity was achieved in each group, 
and they reported almost 100 per cent 
participation in the discussion and de¬ 
liberations. 

Discussion groups have their weak¬ 
nesses. They can be scuttled by one 
domineering person who tries to manip¬ 
ulate them, or force them to his own 
previously-arrived-at conclusions. They 
can dwindle off into impotence if none 
of the members have enough knowledge 
to make an intelligent contribution to 
the discussion. Sometimes they try to 
handle a subject too big for the avail¬ 
able time, or are held in a community 
which discourages open differences of 
opinion. 

Yet each of these obstacles can easily 
be altered until it is an asset to good 
discussion. Small groups of three or four 
persons can profit from the positive side 
of the dominating person, while pre¬ 
venting him from squelching the ideas 
of others. Assurance that everyone will 
be able to contribute sharpens the desire 
to look for facts before the discussion 
starts. Small groups can each work on 
one aspect of a subject in preparation 
for the overall discussion of a big sub¬ 
ject. Community traditions can keep the 
discussion dose to reality while differ¬ 
ent viewpoints can be introduced 
through questions. 

As Mr. Davies points out in his article, 
division of the convention into 27 groups 
allowed 27 people to talk for every 
minute available, so that participation 
of the delegates was increased 27 times! 
Similarly, a one-hour meeting of 25 
persons is really a gathering of many 
hours of experience. If the time is 
wasted, that means 25 man-hours wasted 
—over three working days! What or¬ 
ganization can afford it? 

Discussion groups are not always easy 


to organize without experience. How 
does one decide on the number of people 
in each group? How can you move peo¬ 
ple about into groups with a minimum 
of annoyance? (Different times and 
circumstances require different-sized 
groups and sometimes re-groupings into 
larger or smaller units.) How can you 
prepare questions to bring out discus¬ 
sion rather than to limit it? When do 
you stop to secure fresh information, 
if the discussion is stymied, or to make 
progress reports? How can you get ef¬ 
ficient summaries? (Many “reports” 
consist of flowery speeches of self- 
cangratulation with no bearing on the 
topic at hand—enough to make a seri¬ 
ous group gnash their teeth with frus¬ 
tration.) 

A work-shop on discussion techniques 
is useful, if you can organize one in 
your community. In Ontario, the Com¬ 
munity Programs Branch of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education (206 Huron St., 
Toronto) will advise you. In some pro¬ 
vinces, the Department of Adult Edu¬ 
cation handles this work; if you cannot 
locate the right authority in your pro¬ 
vince, write to the Canadian Citizenship 
Branch, Ottawa. 

However, if you can’t find an ex¬ 
perienced person to direct a work-shop, 
you can have a try at the discussion 
group technique anyway. There is no 
secret recipe, and no one will be hanged 
if you make a mistake! 

If you decide to try the experiment, 
persuade your members to come pre¬ 
pared with information on the subject 
to be discussed. Indoctrination is to be 
avoided—i.e., attempts to force a con¬ 
clusion before the discussion has taken 
place. It is more difficult than one might 
think to strike a nice balance, but fear 
of indoctrination should not drive peo¬ 
ple away from information. There was 
one Farm Forum who never read their 
GUIDE because they wanted to ap¬ 
proach the topics with “open minds.” 
A little knowledge can be a dangerous 
thing—but surely not so dangerous as 
no knowledge at all? 

After the discussion is over, take a 
few minutes for evaluation. What did 
you like best, and least, in this experi¬ 
ment? Did you feel constraint that 
prevented you from speaking at times, 
and why? If you achieve a properly 
analytical mood, people can be perfectly 
frank with each other, without any 
hurt feelings. 

There was one classic discussion group 
which included a terribly efficient chair¬ 
man from a local organization. He was 
bursting with good ideas. He complained 
about the lethargy in his organization, 
and constantly tried to needle people 
into action. He did not realize that in 


his club, some were silent out of hos¬ 
tility to him and his dominating ways, 
some were too afraid of his criticism 
to speak, and others simply weren’t able 
to get a word in edgewise. 

The discussion group proceeded with 
difficulty because of this exuberant 
presence, but after a long struggle, a 
light dawned: 

“I know what’s the matter with this 
affair-” he exclaimed. “I talk too much.” 

An F.W.U.A. Director 
Reports 

by Mrs Marion Jouan 

I hope you all listened to, and partici¬ 
pated in the Farm Radio Forum Janu¬ 
ary 4th, on Farm Adjustment. 

I greatly admire Dr. Helen Abel, the 
sociologist, on the panel. I had the privi¬ 
lege of listening to her lectures at 
Banff, last March, and I realize that 
she has the answer to the farm prob¬ 
lems. How well she understands the 
reasons for farmers leaving their farms 
and how clearly she can see what is 
happening to the communities where the 
burden of taxes and increased services, 
i.e. power, large school divisions, etc. 
are left to the remaining farmers to * 
pay. 

The vicious circle grows and grows— 
farmers get less and less and pay more 
and more. They finally go broke and 
have to leave the farm, mostly un¬ 
prepared for any other occupation. 

This wouldn’t happen if we had parity 
prices. 

The Law of Supply and Demand 
should work out fairly well in our coun¬ 
try. We actually haven’t much surplus 
of our beef, pork, eggs, etc. But the 
farmer is having to produce at a loss 
and so, they say that by 1980 there will 
only be 7 % of the farmers left farm¬ 
ing. 

It is time we farmers got down to 
serious thoughts of uniting, planning 
and adjusting for the future. 

The non-buying strike being for¬ 
mulated by the Farm Unions is a strike 
number one and will be most effective 
providing we all co-operate. 

I realize we can go out of pork and 
beef and their products but if you’re 
as disgusted with egg and poultry prices 
as I am, you’ll all refuse to buy a chick 
this spring, this could be effective and 
fast. 

I am sorry to say our F.U.A. mem¬ 
bership is down badly this year. We 
must all work to build it up, it is very 
important, especially if our non-buying 
strike is to be effective. 
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Worth Remembering ... 

Edmonton’s Royal George Hotel 

FRIENDLY SERVICE - - - SUITABLE RATES 


F.U.A. Presentation to 
Provincial Cabinet 

Your executive presented a submis¬ 
sion to the Provincial cabinet on Janu¬ 
ary 11th. Members of the cabinet pres¬ 
ent were Hon. E. C. Manning, Hon. L. 

C. Halmrast, Dr. Ross, Hon. E. W. 
Hinman, Hon. A. 0. Aalborg, Hon. J. 
Hartley, Hon. Gordon Taylor, Hon. R. 

D. Jorgenson, Hon. N. A. Willmore, Hon. 
R. Reierson and Hon. Fred Colbome. 

On three federal matters the execu¬ 
tive asked for the support of the pro¬ 
vincial government. 

1. Stabilization of the purchasing 
power of the dollar, Mr. Manning said 
was causing everyone concern and has 
the government’s full sympathy. 

2. Re-instatement of price controls. 
Mr. Manning stated that they would not 
like to re-instate this, as the public 
would not look kindly on it in time 
of peace. 

3. Maintenance of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Rate structure. The Cabinet as¬ 
sured us that they would do everything 
they could to see that the Crow’s Nest 
Pass rates were maintained. 

Livestock Policy 

In regard to changing the voting 
regulations on marketing boards, the 
cabinet said there isn’t any possibility 
of the government changing this, as they 
do not have the right to dictate how 
people dispose of their products. They 
assured us that the TB testing pro¬ 
gram is going on as rapidly as possible. 
Alberta will soon be declared a TB 
free province. The Department of Agri¬ 
culture will continue to provide a pro¬ 
gram for livestock disease control. In 
regard to subsidy being paid to veteri¬ 
narians in outlying areas, they hesitate 
to start such a program. They do not 
favor the establishment of a veterinary 
college in the west, as the cost would 


be too high, and the Guelph Agricul¬ 
tural College is not full. The govern¬ 
ment has not come to a decision as to 
whether to make funds available to the 
university for the initiation of a cattle- 
breeding program. 

Municipal Policy 

The cabinet assured us that they 
would look into the matter of having 
an abbreviated form of financial state¬ 
ment for municipalities for presentation 
to ratepayers. In regard to the municipal 
act being amended to permit municipal 
equipment being used on farm lands in 
municipalities, Mr. Manning stated that 
if this was done, the sales tax might 
be put back on. 

Car Insurance & Highway Safety 

They felt that driver education is 
very worthwhile and they are consider¬ 
ing it. It is government policy to erect 
warning signs at cattle crossings, dan¬ 
gerous curves and narrow bridges. No 
signs are erected on straight stretches 
of roads where cattle can be seen before 
the sign. It is government policy now 
to by-pass towns along the routes of 
highways. We asked that large semi¬ 
trailers and transport trucks carry back 
bumpers. The government is having 
this done now. 

Game Policy 

The government will be happy to 
discuss changes in the game act with 
members of our game committee. The 
government is COTisidering changes in 
the opening date for the hunting sea¬ 
son. They are giving serious consider¬ 
ation to open season on bears in settled 
areas. 

Farm Credit Policy 

The Department of Agriculture would 
like to discuss amendments to the farm 
credit act with farm groups. 

Power Policy 

The cabinet was informed that a 
further presentation on this would be 
made at a later date. 


Farmer*’ Holiday 

We asked that Farmers’ Day be de¬ 
clared a legal holiday. Mr. Manning 
stated that farm organizations should 
promote this more, and work for good 
public relations on this matter. 

Other Resolution* Discussed 

That the provincial government be 
requested for a grant to the rural mu¬ 
tual telephone companies to assist in 
their work. 

Reply — The suggestion was lower 
down payments and longer terms as of 
assistance. There could be better super¬ 
vision when lines are built. 

That prior to passage of any legisla¬ 
tion on industrial taxation, that the 
F.U.A. be given an opportunity to study 
the plan and make recommendations. 

Reply — If one organization received 
this, all would want it. 

That farmers should be required to 
have a license to farm and that it should 
include F.U.A. membership dues. 

Reply — The government does not 
approve of this principle. 

That there should not be more than 
two telephone books for the entire 
province (exclusive of large cities). 

Reply — The change in the telephone 
books came about through resolutions 
from the Chambers of Commerce. 

That machine companies be com¬ 
pelled to stock repairs for all their 
machinery for a period of 20 years 
after manufacture of the machines. 

Reply — The cabinet urged us to get 
in touch with them when we hear of 
farmers being unable to obtain ma¬ 
chinery repairs. 

That the government conduct a cam¬ 
paign to exterminate gophers. 

Reply — A program could be' set 
up. This will be drawn to the attention 
of the Minister of Agriculture (Min¬ 
ister had left the meeting a few minutes 
before this was discussed). 
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A.F.A. Convention, January 13-15 - Palliser Hotel, Calgary 



J. R. McFall, secretary, and Jim Bent¬ 
ley, president of the A.F.A. conducting 
the meeting. Mr. Bentley is also vice- 
chairman of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture. 



The resolutions committee at the Alberta Federation of Agricuulture annual 
meeting in Calgary, January 13-15. (Left to right); W. Grunewald, Coal- 
dale; James Wood, president C.AJ5.P.; W. Alton, A.W.P.; Ed Nelson, presi¬ 
dent, F.U.A. 


A.F.A. Supports Farm 
Union Buyers' Strike 

by CLARE ANDERSON 

The Alberta Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture annual meeting in Calgary passed 
a resolution under the heading “Infla¬ 
tion Control”, which recommends that 
farmers conserve their finances and 
credit by restricting their purchases in 
the year ahead to bare productive ne¬ 
cessities. 

Several speakers pointed out that ma¬ 
chine companies were using high pres¬ 
sure advertising and were offering 
credit at higher than Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan Rate. Most delegates agreed 
that farmers should consider carefully 
before buying any new farm machinery 
and that the return on capital invest¬ 
ed in farming did not justify the in¬ 
terest rates on credit buying. 

The vast majority of the meeting vig¬ 
orously supported the principle of com¬ 
pulsory membership in the direct mem¬ 
bership educational organization, the 
F.U.A. 

It was gratifying to receive this kind 
of support. 

The committee on Vertical Integra¬ 
tion really pointed out the need of a 
strong bargaining position for farmers 
and felt that this could best be ac¬ 
complished through Marketing Board. 

Mr. Ken Williams, chairman of the 
Southern Alberta Vegetable Marketing 
Board charged that the type of vote 
we have in Alberta in this regard is not 
a secret ballot. The processing company 
could easily count the people not voting 
as opposed to Marketing Boards and 


those voting could be easily dropped 
from their contracting list. 

Three directors of this Marketing 
Board, including the chairman, have had 
their contracts cancelled. This is com¬ 
parable to an employer refusing a man 
a job because he is a member of a labor 
union. This kind of thing is outlawed 
by labor legislation today, not in farm 
legislation. Mr. Halmrast was at the 
meeting during this discussion and we 
can certainly hope that this should point 
out clearly the need of some changes in 
Marketing Legislation. 

The officials of the A.F.A. were re¬ 
elected, Mr. Bentley, president; and Mr. 
Harrold and Mr. Nelson as first and 
second vice-president. There was only 
one change on the Board of Directors, 
Clare Anderson replaced Dean Lien. 
The other members are Hugh Allen, 
Carl Anderson, Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite, 
E. N. Davidson, J. R. Jensen, K. V. 
Kapler, Nelson Malm and J. A. Wood. 

This was an excellent meeting, there 
was keen interest on some of the real 
issues facing farmers. I think also there 
was a realization that there is much we 
can do to help ourselves. With this con¬ 
tinued co-operation between our farm 
organizations we need not fear the 
future. 


A LIMERICK 

A Sultan annoyed with his harem, 
Thought up a good way to scarum; 
He brought in a mouse 
Which he freed in the house. 

And called the result harem-scarem. 
* * * 

Life was different in the old days. 
Walking was in style then. 


What Future For 
Agriculture ? 

by Mrs. Russell Johnston 

Today Canadian farmers have proven 
their ability to produce food in abun¬ 
dance. If there were a sound relation¬ 
ship between the amount received for 
farm produce and the cost of production 
the Canadian farmers could by the use 
of modern machinery, fertilizers, chem¬ 
ical weed control, scientific feeding 
practises, etc., greatly increase the 
amount of food produced. We could do 
a great deal more to relieve some of 
hunger in the world today. 

Ours is no longer a problem of pro¬ 
duction. It is an economic problem. We 
can, individually, become more efficient, 
and through co-operative buying and 
selling obtain better net returns for our 
produce but in the final analysis we 
are dependent upon provincial and fed¬ 
eral government policies and upon in¬ 
ternational trade to create favorable 
economic conditions. 

One of the greatest needs of agri¬ 
culture today is the need to adjust to 
the rapidly changing conditions due in 
part to expanding industrialization. 
Changes are coming whether we like it 
or not. We must as individuals learn to 
live under economic conditions as they 
are at any given time but the real 
solution to our problems is to change 
the economic conditions to provide 
equity for -agriculture. 

The F.U.A. convention adopted a 
basic national policy endorsing the prin- 
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ciple of price supports with forward 
pricing, also a two-price system and 
deficiency payments on grain to give 
farmers their fair share of the national 
income. Other policies adopted by the 
P.U.A. convention include a trade pol¬ 
icy, a finance policy and a request that 
the federal government set up an im¬ 
port-export board to facilitate barter 
deals to dispose of accumulated stocks 
of grain. The convention adopted other 
policies regarding grain, livestock, elec¬ 
tric power, game and farm credit. All 
of these policies are dependent upon 
governments for their implementation. 

In a democracy, governments seldom 
take action that is very far in advance 
of public opinion. Therefore we in the 
farm organizations face a difficult task. 
We must educate not only our own 
members but the general public as 
well as our governments. 

The basic work of our farm organiza¬ 
tions is education and the results de¬ 
pend upon the effectiveness of our 
educational program. Recognizing this 
basic educational need the Alberta farm 
organizations have set up the Farmers’ 
Union Co-operative Development Asso¬ 
ciation, with the senior ‘officials of each 
member organization forming the “Pol¬ 
icy Council.” In the past Banff leader¬ 
ship courses have been of benefit by 


giving some training to the few indi¬ 
viduals who have been able to take 
advantage of them. Under the new 
Farmers’ Union and Co-operative De¬ 
velopment Association program the 
greatest benefit will be derived from 
the education and training of the rank 
and file membership of the various farm 
organizations in Alberta so that we may 
have a large pool of individuals from 
which to draw our leadership already 
trained rather than training a few 
selected individuals for leadership. 

The success of this program depends 
upon the active participation of all the 
locals and effective use of the press, 
radio and television. The general public 
as well as farm people must be educated 
to accept true co-operation as a basic 
principle in our economy. They must 
understand the economic and social 
position of agriculture in relation to 
that of other groups in our economy 
and must be ready to take action to 
obtain equity for all. 

The future of agriculture depends 
not only upon educating the adults of 
today but also upon educating the rural 
children. In the past rural children 
have not had as good educational op¬ 
portunities as children in the larger 
urban centres. 

It is a difficult problem to provide 


those opportunities, particularly in the 
more isolated areas and I welcome the 
study made by the Cameron Royal Com¬ 
mission on Education. The recently pub¬ 
lished report gives a survey of present 
conditions and among the 280 recom¬ 
mendations are many which if imple¬ 
mented would provide better educational 
opportunities for our future farmers 
and also for the 80% of farm young 
people who must find their future in 
some occupation other than farming. 

The Commission’s recommendation 
for community colleges with fully qua¬ 
lified staff and adequate curricula 
would provide a much wider choice of 
opportunities for farm young people. 

The Commission’s most far reaching 
recommendation, which if implemented 
should provide changes in education to 
meet the needs as they arise, is the 
recommended permanent “Alberta Edu¬ 
cational Planning Commission” which 
would anticipate and accurately assess 
educational needs substantially in ad¬ 
vance of their occurrence. In my judg¬ 
ment the Farmers’ Union of Alberta 
should support this recommendation. A 
permanent commission, listening to pub¬ 
lic opinion, basing its findings upon 
accurate information and upon research, 
reporting annually to the legislature, 
would provide a hope that the chang- 



BUILDING NEWS .... 

Your Handbook to Savings 

A 16 page booklet containing building news and information has 
gone out to members of U.F.A. Co-op Locals. It contains tips and ideas 
on both interior and exterior construction, together with special prices 
on lumber and plywood. 

You will also find details and prices of several package deals which 
should be real money savers. 

All materials necessary to carry out any of the ideas described in 
this booklet may be obtained at the U.F.A. Co-op Farm Supply Shopping 
Centre in either Edmonton or Calgary. 

In keeping with the established policy of U.F.A. Co-op, the quality 
of all material is the best and the prices are the lowest obtainable any¬ 
where. 


IT PAYS TO BUY YOUR FARM SUPPLIES FROM 

U.F.A. CO-OPERATIVE LTD. 

Box 1056 North Edmonton — 4720 - 1st St. S.E., Calgary 
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ing needs of rural children would be 
met. 

What future for agriculture? The 
answer is up to the farm people them¬ 
selves. They must recognize the basic 
economic problems confronting agri¬ 
culture at any given time in our con¬ 
stantly changing society. They must 
unite in the farm organizations to ad¬ 
vance the various solutions determined 
upon to solve their economic problems. 
They must obtain favorable publicity 
and conduct an educational program 
which will build up public opinion to 
the point where governments will acceed 
to their request for economic justice. 
They must insist upon equal educationl 
opportunities for farm young people. 

Given a sound economic position and 
equality of opportunity in the fields 
of education, health and other social 
services the future for agriculture can 
indeed be bright. 


W. A. Hempel Retires 
From U.G.G. Post 

Gordon D. Most appointed new super¬ 
intendent of Field Service 

Announcement of the retirement of 
W. A. Hempel as superintedent of the 
organization and field service depart¬ 
ment of United Grain Growers Limited 
(Western Division) terminates the long 
and faithful service of one of the Com¬ 
pany’s senior employees. Having served 
the Company for 44 years—mostly in 
field service—Mr. Hempel probably es¬ 
tablished something of a record for at- 



W. A. HEMPLE 


tending country meetings and discuss¬ 
ing problems of agriculture with Alberta 
farmers. 

Mr. Hempel was born in Dodge City, 
Iowa. He came to Canada as a youngster 
when the Hempel family joined that 
venturesome group who made the long 
trek across the western plains to break 
the good land of Alberta at the turn 
of the century. With the family home 
established at Barons, Mr. Hempel re¬ 
ceived his early schooling there before 
going on to attend and graduate in 
1915 from Claresholm School of Agri¬ 
culture. 

Entering the grain business with the 
Alberta Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company which through amalgamation 
in 1917 became United Grain Growers, 
he was employed first as a grain buyer 
and served successively at Retlaw, Sib- 
bald and Cluny. He was appointed to 
the field service department in 1926 
and subsequently succeeded Mike Moly- 
neaux as superintendent. 

At a luncheon honoring his retire¬ 
ment J. E. Brownlee, president of 
United Grain Growers, paid tribute to 
Mr. Hempel for his long years of serv¬ 
ice and thanked him on behalf of the 
directors for the contribution he made 
to the Company’s progress. 

On his retirement Mr. Hempel was 
the recipient of presentations on behalf 
of the Company and also on behalf of 
the U.G.G. Staff Association. 

Succeeding Mr. Hempel is Gordon D. 
Moss who joined the U.G.G. in 1949 
following his graduation from the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan with a B.Sc. 
degree in agriculture. 



GORDON A. MOSS 


Excerpts from National 
Farm Forum Guide 

Volume 17, No. 7 

Notes on “Adjustment Through Price 
Support Policies” 

Adjustment in Agriculture 
In Price Support Policies 

Throughout most of the history of 
Agriculture, the price of any farm item 
depended mostly on the ability of the 
owner to bargain. Horse traders and 
nomadic cattlemen and sheepmen sold 
their product at the highest price they 
could. When grass was short and meat 
was plentiful, they took less. When 
lush pastures made it possible to hold 
over their crop for another season and 
when customers needed food, they made 
the best of this situation and made for¬ 
tunes. 

During the past 30 years, as agricul¬ 
ture began the adjustment period we 
have been talking about and as prices 
skittered up and down the scale, with 
war and peace alternately creating 
shortage and surplus conditions, it be¬ 
came obvious that the national interest 
in the food industry could be served 
best by the establishment of definite 
policy designed to smooth out the dips 
and peaks in farm prices. 

What Agencies Does Canada Employ 
For Price Stabilization? 

The Agricultural Stabilization Act 
was passed by Parliament on January 
31, 1958. It is administered by a board 
comprising three senior civil service 
officials and provision is made for them 
to be assisted by 10 farmers and farm 
organization representatives. 

The board has at its disposal a fund 
of $250,000,000, which is maintained at 
that amount by annual appropriations 
if necessary. Any surplus is turned over 
to the consolidated revenue fund. 

Support prices for a year ahead are 
set by the board after considering the 
average price for the commodity for 
the previous 10 years, local conditions 
and cost of production. 

In operation the board has three bases 
for making support effective—it may: 

1. Offer to buy certain grades and qua¬ 
lities of a commodity, packed accord¬ 
ing to specifications at a particular 
price. This method is used for butter. 

2. The board may agree to make up the 
difference between a prescribed price 
and the average market price at 
which a commodity sells during a 
certain period of time. This is the 
“deficiency payment”. Commodities 
now under this system are Ontario 

(Continued one page 29) 
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F.U.A. Car Pool Insurance Agents 

EDMONTON — Mrs. P. Molen—F.U.A. Office 
ABEE — Co-op Store 

ACADIA VALLEY — Wm. Jepps— A. W. P. Agent 
ACME — James Ellis—A.W.P. Agent. 

AIRDRIE — Howard Stapley—A.W.P. Agent 
ALHAMBRA — John G. Wulff 
ALIX — Bert McAlister—A.W.P. Agent 
ALLIANCE — Jack Bateman. 

ANDREW — Andrew Co-op Assoc. Ltd. 

ARROWWOOD — Henry Walsh—A.W.P. Agent. 
ATHABASCA — James Todd—A.W.P. Agent. 
BARONS — Alfred Sloan—A.W.P. Agent. 

BARRHEAD — Steve Barton—Co-op Store 
BASHAW — Bernie L. Spelrem—A.W.P. Agent. 
BASSANO — Stanley Craig—A.W.P. Agent. 

BAWLF — S. M. Grasdal— A. W. P. Agent 
BEISEKER — Leo Martz—A.W.P. Agent 
BENTLEY — John Somshor—A.W.P. Agent 
BIG VALLEY — John Darch—A.W.P. Agent. 
BINDLOSS — A. G. Bendall—Maple Leaf Oil. 
BLUFFTON — Charlie Plank 
BON ACCORD — Kay Dowhaniuk 
BONNYVILLE — Marcel Choquet—A.W.P. Agent 
BOWDEN — Grant Field—A.W.P. Agent 
BOYLE — Walter Bayda—A.W.P. Agent 
BRANT — Bernard Sellers—A.W.P. Agent. 

BRETON — Hans Hanson 

BROOKS — Victor Rose 

BRUCE — Harold Hisset—A.W.P. Agent 

BURDETT — John Kreeft 

BUSBY — Busby Co-op Assoc. Ltd. 

BYEMOOR — George Jameson—Maple Leaf Oil 
CALAHOO — J. J. McDonald— A. W. P. Agent 
CAMROSE-ROUND HILL — Stan Perka 
CARBON — Edmond Foster—A.W.P. Agent. 
CARDSTON — Paul Worth—A.W.P. Agent. 
CARMANGAY — H. A. Blimkie—A.W.P. Agent 
CARROT CREEK — Thomas Silk 
CARSTAIRS — R. M. Poirier 
CAYLEY — W. H. Demison—A.W.P. Agent 
CESSFORD — George Kitchen—A.W.P. Agent. 
CALMAR — Pat Manca—Co-op 
CAMROSE — Gordon Mason—Maple Leaf Oil 
CHAMPION — Thomas Knight—A.W.P. Agent. 
CHAUVIN — Alfred Gregory—A.W.P. Agent 
CHINOOK — N. Schmitz—A.W.P. Agent 
CHIPMAN — Mike Elanik—A.W.P. Agent 
CLARESHOLM — George Thorburn—A.W.P. Agent 
CLIVE — Austin Abelson—A.W.P. Agent 
CLYDE — Bert Gower—A.W.P. Agent 
COALDALE — F. J. Oliver—A.W.P. Agent. 
COLINTON — Wm. Sauve—A.W.P. Agent. 

CONSORT — Clare Redel 
CORONATION — Lester H. Wager 
CROSSFIELD — Clarence Crockett—A.W.P. Agent 
CZAR — Ralph Brausen—A.W.P. Agent 
DAPP — Tom Foster 

DAYSLAND — Lome Kapler—A.W.P. Agent 
DELBURNE — Mervin Paulson—A.W.P.Agent. 

DELIA — Faye McBride—A.W.P. Agent 
DERWENT — John Karpchuk. 

DEWBERRY — Victor Nelson—A.W.P. Agent. 
DISBURY — Emmert Gault—A.W.P. Agent 
DIDSBURY EAST — Neapolis Co-op 
DONALDA — Chas. Griffin—A.W.P. Agent. 
DOWLING — Gerald McCarthy—A.W.P. Agent. 
DRUMHELLER — Ingvald Olsen—A.W.P. Agent 
ECKVILLE — Julian Sambrook—Co-op Store 
EDBERG — Don Scott—A.W.P. Agent. 

EDGERTON — Fred Ramsey—A.W.P. Agent 
EDMONTON — K. W. Anholt, 10926-66th Ave. 
EDMONTON — A. M. Herd, Edmonton Co-op Store 
EDMONTON — H. V. Langford, 12213 - 96th Street 
EDSON — Adolph Bergeron 

EGREMONT — John Manzulenko—A.W.P. Agent 
ELK POINT — Fred Mulak—A.W.P. Agent 
ELNORA — Richard Duffin 
ELNORA — P. L. Newman—A.W.P. Agent. 

ELNORA — Stanley Mitchell. 

ENTWISTLE — Don Gylander. 

ETZIKOM — Anton Heck—A.W.P. Agent. 

FALUN — Bob Ewart. 

FERINTOSH — H. Hausauer—A.W.P. agent 
FLEET — Luther Gilbert—A.W.P. Agent 

g i- 


FOREMOST — Walter Smith—A.W.P. Agent. 
FORESTBURG — Chris Willing—A.W.P. Agent 
FORT MACLEOD — Jack Chilton—A.W.P. Agent 
FORT SASKATCHEWAN — Adam Kuss—A.W.P. Agent. 
GADSBY — Harry Baker—A.W.P. Agent 
GALAHAD — I. Carlson—A.W.P. Agent. 

GIBBONS — Earl Toane—A.W.P. Agent. 

GLEICHEN — W. Blaney—A.W.P. Agent 
GRANUM — L. A. Munro—A.W.P. Agent. 

HAIRY HILL — Andrew Mochulski—A.W.P. Agent. 
HANNA — Malcolm Colbert—A. W. P. Agent 
HAYTER — Robert Sheets—A.W.P. Agent 
HARDISTY — Harry Moody 
HAY LAKES — Basil Lind—A.W.P. Agent. 

HAYNES — Sidney Morrison—A.W.P. Agent. 

HEATH — Wm. Spornitz—A.W.P. Agent. 

HEINSBURG — E. A. Lowe—U.G.G. Agent 
HEISLER — Francis Fankhanel—A.W.P. Agent. 
HEMARUKA — Irvine Miller—A.W.P. Agent. 
HESKETH — Roy McDermand—A.W.P. Agent. 

HIGH RIVER — Chas. Hicklin—A.W.P. Agent 
HIGH RIVER EAST — Robert Slack 
HILDA — Fred Ziegler—A.W.P. Agent. 

HOLDEN — Lloyd Bell—A.W.P. Agent. 

HUGHENDEN — Leonard Johnson. 

HUSSAR — Ted Ecklund—A.W.P. Agent. 
IDDESLEIGH — H. A. McLaughlin—A.W.P. Agent 
INLAND — H. A. Williams—A.W.P. Agent. 
INNISFAIL — George Eliuk—Maple Leaf Oil 
INNIFAIL — Elmer Kure, R.R. 1. 

IRMA — Ole Nissen—A.W.P. Agent. 

IRON SPRINGS — Eldon Wright—A.W.P. Agent. 
ISLAY — Wm. McLean—A.W.P. Agent 
JOSEPHBURG — L. Thomas—A.W.P. Agent 
KIRRIEMUIR — R. L. Tonack— A. W. P. Agent 
KITSCOTY — Ted Sheppard. 

LAC LA BICHE — Knut Olson—A.W.P. Agent 
LACOMBE — D. G. Whitney. 

LACOMBE — Leon Ingraham 
LAMONT — Gene Pasieka—Co-op Store. 

LANGDON — Fred Taggart—A.W.P. Agent 
LAVOY — Harry Harsulla—A.W.P. Agent 
LEAMAN — G. R. Getson. 

LEGAL — Emile J. Parent— A. W. P. Agent 
LEGOFF — Ronald Reid—A.W.P. Agent. 
LESLIEVILLE — Alfred DeMan—A.W.P. Agent. 
LLOYDMINSTER — Graeme Riome 
LOMOND — John Gray—A.W.P. Agent 
MADDEN — Pete Miller. 

MAGRATH — Phil Sheer. 

MALLAIG — Sylvio Jodoin. 

MANNVILLE — Leonard McLaughlin—A.W.P. Agent. 
MAR WAYNE — Robert Peck—A.W.P. Agent 
MAYERTHORPE — Ole Lind—Co-op Store. 
MEDICINE HAT — Leonard T. Anderson. 

MEETING CREEK — H. M. Korstad— A. W. P. Agent 
METISKOW — Ross Jaques—A.W.P. Agent. 

MILK RIVER — Ralph Hertz—A.W.P. Agent. 

MILO — Geo. Thurlow—A.W.P. Agent 
MORINVILLE — Morinville Co-op Store 
MORRIN — Herman Bratke—A.W.P. Agent 
MUNDARE — Mundare Co-op 
MYRNAM — Harry Haluschak. 

MYRNAM — J. N. Sosnowski 
NANTON — Robt. Younggren—Maple Leaf Oil 
NEW BRIGDEN — Nelson Holmes—A.W.P. Agent. 
NEW NORWAY — John Morton—A.W.P. Agent. 
NOBLEFORD — Hugh Thomson—A.W.P. Agent. 
OBERLIN — Bob Linklater—A.W.P. Agent. 

OHATON — A. 0. Schielke—A.W.P. Agent. 

OKOTOKS — Allan Murray—A.W.P. Agent. 

OLDS — Chas. McGillivray—A.W.P. Agent. 

ONOWAY — Clarence Carbol—A.W.P. Agent. 

OYEN — Lloyd Pillman—A.W.P. Agent. 

PARADISE VALLEY — Geo. Benner—A.W.P. Agent 
PIBROCH — Walter Regehr—A.W.P. Agent. 
PICARDVILLE — Ulric Landry—A.W.P. Agent. 
PINCHER CREEK — Fred Watts—A l.W.P. Agent. 
PLAMONDON — C. J. Gauthier—Maple Leaf Co-op. 
PONOKA — Fred Auten. 

PROVOST — Clifford McCall—U.F.A. Oil. 

RANFURLY — Chas. Rennie—A.W.P. Agent. 

RAYMOND — Robert Graham 

RED DEER — Red Deer Co-op 

REDLAND — Lloyd Tumoth—A.W.P. Agent 

RED WILLOW — Peter Cornelssen—A.W.P. Agent 

RIMBEY — Lawrence McManus—A.W.P. Agent 
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9934-106 Street, Edmonton, Alberta — Phone: GA 4-0375 — After 5 p.m. HU 9-6955 


EXECUTIVE: 

President — Ed. Nelson, Brightview. 

Vice-President — Clare Anderson, Freedom, 
Mrs. W. C. Taylor, Wainwright, 
Anders Anderson, Medicine Hat. 

Henry Young, Millet. 

F.W.U.A. President—Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite, 

Red Deer. 

Secretary — Mrs. Pansy Molen. 


F.W.U.A. EXECUTIVE: 

President — Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite, 

R.R. 4, Red Deer. 

1st Vice-Pres.—Mrs. Laura Gibeau, Morinville. 
2nd Vice-Pres —Mrs. F. A. Sissons, Clive. 

JUNIOR EXECUTIVE: 

President — Alex McCalla, Edmonton 
1st Vice-Pres. — George Doupe, Oyen 
2nd Vice-Pres. — Mrs. Delores Gardner, Reno 


District F.U.A. 

1. Uri Powell, Sexsmith 

2. H. Hibbard, Nampa 

3. Tom Foster, Dapp 

4. Paul Babey, Beaverdam 

5. Oscar Hittinger, Morinville 

6. Ted Chudyk, Vegreville 

7. Ralph Wilson, Vermilion 

8. W. R. Hansel, Gadsby 

9. D. G. Whitney, Lacombe 

10. L. Hilton, Strathmore 

11. James A. Cameron, Youngstown 

12. George Loree, Parkland 
18. Jack Muza, Empress 
14. Dean C. Lien, Warner 

WAR VETERANS’ SECTION: Chairman—C. J. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
F.W.U.A. 

Mrs. M. Robertson, Clairmont 
Mrs. E. Fewang, High Prairie 
Mrs. Helen James, R.R. 1, Manola 
Miss Hannah Anderson, Sugden 
Mrs. Gaston Jouan, Tomahawk 
Mrs. L. Carleton, Bon Accord 
Mrs. Paul Belik, Box 61, Edgerton 
Mrs. Florence Hallum, Sedgewick 
Mrs. C. E. Jones, R.R. 1, Millett 
Mrs. R. R. Banta, Crossfield 
Mrs. Russell Johnston, Helmsdale 
Mrs. F. H. House, Arrowwood 
Mrs. Phil Duby, Rainer 
Mrs. M. Roberts 706A-7 Are. S. Leth. 
Versluyi, Champion; Secretary—H. G. 


JUNIOR F.UA. 

Don Johnson, La Glace 

Ernie Luka, Hines Creek 

Stanley Chileen, Picardville 

Jack Purificati, St. Lina 

George McMillan,R.R. 1, Legal 

Mrs. Gwen Smeltzer, Sherwood Park 

Eugene Elm, Hardisty 

Warren Henderson, Forestburg 

Alvin Gaetz, Bluffton 

Ethel Jasman, 11827-70 St., Edm. 

Earle Robinson, Morrin 

Wendel Lind, Nanton 

Gerald Schuler, Hilda 

Larry Lang, Cardston 

Hughes, Enchant 


ROCHFORT BRIDGE — William Ray. 

KOCKYFORD — J. S. Macbeth—A.W.P. Agent 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE — Clara Thompson 
ROSALIND — Alex Rau—A.W.F. Agent. 

ROSE LYNN — R. C. Orford. 

RUMSEY — Thomas Pierce—A.W.P. Agent. 

RYLEY — Jack Davison—A.W.P. Agent. 

RYLEY — Danny Manderson 
SANGUDO — Roy L. Thompson. 

SEDGEWICK — Art Falla. 

SILVER HEIGHTS — Chas. Stoltz 
SMOKY LAKE — John Vitachuk—A.W.P. Agent. 
SMOKY LAKE — Wm. Basaraba 
STAVELY — Geo. Harris—A.W.P. Agent. 

ST. PAUL — St. Paul Co-op Assoc. Ltd. 

STETTLER — J. J. Tipman. 

STANDARD — M. Devost—A.W.P. Agent. 

STETTLER — Tim Adams—A.W.P. Agent. 

STONY PLAIN — Don Bancroft—A. W. P. Agent. 
STRATHMORE — Francis Flynn— U. F. A. Co-op 
STREAMSTOWN — Roland Dillingham—A.W.P. Agent 
STROME — Dennis Wisner—A.W.P. Agent. 

TABER — James Sloane—A.W.P. Agent. 

TEES — Swen Odland—A.W.P. Agent 

THORHILD — Thorhild Co-op 

THORSBY — L. G. Montpetit—A.W.P. Agent. 

THREE HILLS — William Bannister—A.W.P. Agent. 
TILLEY — Vincent Fabian. 

TOFIELD — R. J. Crispin. 

TROCHU — George Park “Scotty”. 

TWO HILLS — Victor Nikiforuk. 

VAUXHALL — Gordon McLeod—A.W.P. Agent. 
VEGREVILLE — S. A. Sanford. 

VEGREVILLE — Wilbur Weller—A.W.P. Agent. 
VERMILION — Ken Islay—Co-op Oil 
VETERAN — J. B. Wenger— A. W. P. Agent 
VIKING — George Massey—Maple Leaf Oil 
VILNA — Wm. Kureluck—A.W.P. Agent. 

VULCAN — Herb Bender—A.W.P. Agent. 
WAINWRIGHT — Stanley Smith—A.W.P. Agent 
WARNER — William Mack—A.W.P. Agent. 


WASKATENAU — John Mulak—Wasketnau Co-op 
WATTS — Archie Matheson—A.W.P. Agent. 
WETASKIWIN — Edw. Peterson, Co-op Store 
WILLINGDON — Nicholas Svekla. 

WINFIELD — Edwin Hunter. 
WINTERBURN-ACHESON — John Hanson— 

A. W .P. Agent 

WILSON — Ralph Bechtel—A.W.P. Agent 
WRENTHAM — Owen Halsted 

YOUNGSTOWN — Howard Ferguson—A.W.P. Agent 
PEACE RIVER — 

BEAVERLODGE — W. R. Powell—A.W.P. Agent. 

BELLOY — Clarence L. Nordvie 

BERWYN — Percival J. Cottrell 

BROWN VALE — A. Fordyce 

CHERRY POINT — A. R. Erickson 

DAWSON CREEK — Dahlen and Dolan 

ENILDA — John Chelousky—A.W.P. Agent. 

FAIRVIEW — A. R. Richardson. 

FALHER — Robert Lemire. 

FRIEDENSTAL — Seigmund Walisser. 

GIROUXVILLE — Maurice Bouchard. 

GRANDE PRAIRIE — J. Ken McIntosh—Co-op Store 
GRIMSHAW — Ronald W. Swanston 
HIGH PRAIRIE — S. W. Pisarchuk—H. P. Co-op Assoc. 
HINES CREEK — L. O. Sand. 

HYTHE — L. A. Haglund. 

McLENNAN — Joseph Roy 
NAMPA — Wallace J. Signer 
NORTH STAR — North Star Co-op 
RYCROFT — George A. Nordstrom 
SEXSMITH — E. R. Cameron 

SPIRIT RIVER — Anthony Czaban—A.W.P. Agent. 
SPIRIT RIVER — Lauson Scott 
TANGENT — A. Blais 
VALLEYVIEW — Walter P. Froland. 

WANHAM — C. D. Cottrell—A.W.P. Agent. 
WEMBLEY — Dan Rycroft—A.W.P. Agent 
WHITELAW — Maurice H. Trahan 
WOKING — Alfred Sawers 
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Map of Alberta showing F.U.A. Districts’ Boundaries. Check the membership chart on the fol¬ 
lowing page. How does your district stack up? 
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For This We Stand ... 

Parity hr Agriculture and the Preservation of the Family Farm 

The FUA Needs You... 
...You Need The FUA 



The Farmers 1 Union needs your sup¬ 
port and your advice in promoting the 
farmers' interests, in securing parity prices 
for agriculture. 


SUPPORT THE THINGS IN WHICH YOU BELIEVE 


HAS YOUR LOCAL 
ELECTED A 
DELEGATE 
TO ATTEND THE 
ANNUAL MEETING 
OF YOUR 
MUNICIPALITY? 


Unit Membership up to January 29, 1960 


Unit Membership Unit Membership Total Unit 
DISTRICT End of End of Membership 

January 1959 January 1960 For 1960 

District 1 _ 1551 1163 1836 

District 2 _ 1918 1242 2105 

District 3 _ 1620 923 1825 

District 4 _ 1977 1061 2279 

District 5 _ 1639 913 1865 

District 6 _ 2706 1652 2909 

District 7 _ 2294 1496 2622 

District 8 _ 2089 878 2241 

District 9 __ 2317 1595 2624 

District 10 _ 2909 2338 3374 

District 11 _ 1350 982 1666 

District 12 _ 1448 1221 1882 

District 13 _ 592 615 963 

District 14 _ 1411 864 1963 


25821 


16943 


30154 
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Your F.U.A. has worked with all Farm Organizations, Provincial and Fed¬ 
eral, and has won for Farmers the following: 

1. Alberta farmers are now able to use purple gasoline in their farm trucks. 

2. The payment of $1.00 per acre up to $200 to farmers holding 1958-59 permit 
books. 

3. Mother’s allowance is paid in cases where husband is sent to jail, confined to 
mental hospital, deserts wife and family. 

4. Chane-es in delivery permits to allow land seeded to grasses and legumes to be 
included in the specified acreage. 

5. The placing of support prices and import controls on turkeys and fowl. 

6. Cash advances on farm stored grain. 

7. New price stabilization bill. 

8. Changes in Canada Crain Act so that net overages at terminal elevators are now 
turned over to the Wheat Board to be returned to the farmer. 

9. Income tax concessions: 

(a) Depreciation allowed on farm house, electrical equipment, wells, etc. 

(b) The right to average income over a five year period. 

(c) Basic herd principle established. 

10. Revolving fund set up for the establishment of rural telephone mutuals. 

11. Government sponsored loans to assist young farmers to become established. 

12. Reduction in license fees on farm trucks. 

13. Act to provide loans of $1000 to clear and break land in homestead areas. 


1. Membership Card 

2. Car Pool (5% discount to mem¬ 
bers).* 

3. Liability Insurance at approxi¬ 
mately one-third regular board 
company rates.* 

4. Saving with income tax and ac- 
ounting problems. 

5. Help with surface rights pro¬ 
blems. 

6. Help and advice in legal mat¬ 
ters. 

7. Organized Farmer every month. 

8. Most of all, the chance to work 
with your neighbors and fellow 
farmers in joint action. 

* See page 18. 


Extra Rewards to F.U.A. Member 


FARMERS’ UNION Of ALBgRTA 
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Notice re F.U.A. Cor Insurance Pool 

To be eligible for special F.U.A. Car Pool Re¬ 
newal Rates:— 

1. F.U.A. membership dues must be paid for 1960. 

2. Members should check Policy to make sure it 
is marked “F.U.A. Pool.” If not contact local agent 
or F.U.A. Office, 9934 -106 Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


1959 CAR INSURANCE POOL 

The F.U.A. Car Insurance Pool completed one year’s 
operation on December 31st, 1959. We now have 11,000 policies 
in the Pool. Up until the end of October our experience was 
fairly good. During November and December claims increased 
considerably and included several serious accidents which 
wiped out previous gains. As a result the Pool experience for 
1959 has not warranted a reduction in rates. Our rates dur¬ 
ing 1959 were below those of other Companies because of 
lower operating expense. As we expect this expense to be 
even less during 1960 we are prepared to make some adjust¬ 
ment in renewal rates on farm cars. These will receive a 5% 
benefit on their Public Liability, Property Damage and Col¬ 
lision rates on their RENEWAL Policies, TO APPLY TO 
F.U.A. MEMBERS IN GOOD STANDING ONLY. 

F.U.A. Car Insurance Trustees. 

Ivy Taylor (Mrs. W. C.) 

Ed Nelson 


Program Notes 

by Floyd Griesb&ch 

An opportunity for F.U.A. members 
to take a look at their local organiza¬ 
tion has been provided for on Monday 
evening, February 22, from 8 to 10:80. 

Printed study material and discussion 
questions are available, and an Alberta 
radio network will carry a press confer¬ 
ence with F.U.A. president Ed Nelson 
and F.U. & C.D.A. director, Floyd Gries- 
bach. 

Research has shown that radio, TV 
and newspapers play an important role 
in making people awars of new ideas, 
bnt before ideas are accepted or rejected 
an important step is to talk it over with 
one’s neighbours and friends. 

Many F.U.A. locals are looking for 
ideas to encourage better attendance at 
meetings. In most cases the members 
are well aware of many ideas for in¬ 
teresting programs but have lacked the 
opportunity to sit down in discussion 
to thresh out the ideas with their friends 
and neighbours. Too often the din of 
advertising and promotion of time fill¬ 
ing ideas such as curling or watcihng 
TV deprives the community of the bal¬ 
ancing feature formerly provided by 
discussion at the corner store and other 
meeting spots. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 

Are you prepared to hand over your farm? The 
Courts may say you must. 

You are liable, for injuries to others or damage 
to their property caused by your farm operation pre¬ 
mises hazard, sporting and personal activities. 

A Court judgment against you can cost you 
your farm. Is it worth the chance? 

Protection can be yours (F.U.A. Member) for 
as little as $5 covering a limit of liability for $20,000. 
This same coverage for a non F.U.A. member would 
be $17.10. Optional Extension which is available for 
injuries to your employees will cost F.U.A. members 
$5.75, non members have to pay a minimum of $10.00 
for this extra insurance. 


YOUR 

PART 


SIGN 


YOUR 

NEIGHBOR 
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F.U. & C.D.A. NOTES 


achieving these objectives”. 17 persons 
gave wrong answers, and 13 gave no 
answers. 

The third question, “What is a Work¬ 
shop? 13 gave answers similar to “A 
gathering of people to discuss by various 
methods problems or situations, actual 
or imaginary, with a view to finding 
a correct solution and the action to 
take”. Another definition was “Where 
certain existing problems are studied 
by using different techniques such as 
group discussions, forum and other tech¬ 
niques for developing leadership for the 
organization”. 27 persons gave wrong 
answers. In some cases the wrong an¬ 
swer limited a workshop to the use of 
discussion techniques only. 10 persons 
gave no answers. 

When asked “What are the 8 steps for 
guiding the new Association"? Only 5 


had the right answer, that the Policy 
Council, Advisory Committee and the 
Program Director did the guiding. 17 
gave wrong answers, such as “Good 
management, volume, and satisfied mem¬ 
bers”. “Reaction of workshop to broad¬ 
cast in active current agricultural prob¬ 
lems and long term program leading 
to agricultural progress”. 28 gave no 
answers. 

The question “What do you feel 
should be included in an educational 
program for Alberta farmers?” Brought 
forth 53 different suggestions, but 12 
people made no suggestions. 

8 - Improve Economic position 
7 - Co-operative principles taught 
6 - Farm Management 
5 - True understanding of both pro¬ 
ducer and consumer operation 

2 - Co-ordinating Farm Organizations 


Representatives of the member organizations of the Farmers’ Union and Co-opera¬ 
tive Development Association attended a “Delegates’ Workshop on Reporting” at 
the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, January 3-6, 1960. 


Writing reports for a weekly paper were 1. to r.: Dave Garland, Wetaskiwin Co-op 
manager; Oscar Gudlongson, Beaverlodge, U.F.A. delegate; W. Hansel, F.U.A. 
director, district 8; Dan Whitney, F.U.A. director, district 9; Mrs. Lena Belik, 
F.W.U.A. director, district 7; Gordon Dickson, U.F.A. delegate; Mrs. Ruth Wilson, 
alternate F.W.U.A. director, district 2; Mrs. Hazel Braithwaite, F.W.U.A. president. 


To gain experience with reporting from discussion circles and reporting for a 
meeting to the central organization the delegates used Farm Radio Forum on 
Monday evening. The host and hostess chosen by lot were; Howard Hibbard, 
Nampa, F.U.A. director, district 2; Jim Erickson, U.F.A. delegate. On the right 
the receive advise from Mrs. Lillian Carleton in setting the radio. On the left 
the host pours coffee for John Muza, F.U.A. director, district 13; Mrs. Carleton, 
F.W.U.A. director, district 6; and Mrs. Lena Belik. 


On the staff committee are Gordon Moss, 
U.G.G. superintendent of field service, 
and Bill Hlushko, A.C.W.A. public rela¬ 
tions assistant who gave evaluation re¬ 
ports after each session. Other staff 
members were Allan Deschamps, Uni¬ 
versity Department of Extension and 
Floyd F. Griesbach, director F.U. & 
C.D.A. 


A.F.A. ANNUAL MEETING 
JANUARY 14, 1960 


The delegates at the Alberta Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture annual meeting com¬ 
pleted a questionaire on the new ser¬ 
vices of the Farm and Co-operative 
Organization in Alberta, in keeping with 
the policy that its activities for the 
first year should be of an exploratory 
nature. 


Only fourteen persons were able to 
give the proper name, “Farmers’ Union 
and Co-operative Development Associa¬ 
tion”. 20 persons gave wrong answers 
including such as “U.F.A. Fire and Auto 
Insurance and Car Pool”, “Association 
for Co-operative Development”, “F.U.A. 
and Co-op Educational Development As¬ 
sociation” too damned involved any¬ 
way”, “the name is too long and mean¬ 
ingless to remember.” Sixteen persons 
gave no answer. 


For the second question, “What will 
be the focal point for its operation in 
the local community?” 20 persons were 
aware that the constitution says.” The 
Farmers’ Union of Alberta being an ed¬ 
ucational organization devoted to the 
improvement of agricultural conditions 
on all fronts, including the establish¬ 
ment and support of co-operatives and 
drawing its membership from a wide 
cross-section of farm people, will be con¬ 
sidered the focal group of the Associ¬ 
ation, strengthening of its membership 
and the promotion of its activities, will 
be considered to be in the interests of 
all affiliated organizations, and pro¬ 
grams will be conducted with a view to 
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3 - Parliamentary procedure 
2 - How to meet today’s high cost of 
production 

2 - Leadership development 
2 - Farm accounting 
2 - New efficient methods of Farm 
Operation 

2 - Training future leaders 



Participants of the “Delegates’ Work¬ 
shop’’ were chosen by lot to chair the 
sessions. Mrs. Eva Banta, F.W.U.A. di¬ 
rector District 10 was able to smile as 
she carried out her responsibilities. 



Raising their eyes for more insight on 
reporting are 1. to r.: George Doupe, 
Jr. F.U.A. vice-president; John Lewicki, 
Spedden, U.F.A. delegate; Mrs. Florence 
Hallum, F.W.U.A. director district 8, 
Bottom 1. to r.: Tom Foster, F.U.A. di¬ 
rector district 3; Clare Anderson, F.U.A. 
vice-president; Bob Koroluk, Andrew; 
and Oscar Hktinger, director district 5. 
The lecturer was Allan Deschamps, agri¬ 
cultural secretary,. Dept, of Extension, 
University of Alberta. 


2 - Public Speaking 

2 - How to deal with Farm Problems 

2 - Co-operative activities in the prov¬ 
ince. 

The following suggestions were made 
by one person each, “Practical working 
ideas for farm units; Subjects of Cur¬ 
rent interest; Two-way communication; 
How to get member participation; Farm 
Management; The necessity for a Union; 
How to use Radio at Country Meetings 
and Discussion Groups; Objectives of 
Educational Organization; How to get 
people to accept their community re¬ 
sponsibility; Innooulate a sense of what 
is fair and unfair in our economic life 
rather than a desire to take advantage 
for our own benefits; Care of farm 
machinery; Health of livestock; More 
research on animal diseases and weed 
control; How to use natural ability to 
communicate; Services available from 
Provincial and Federal Governments; 
Value of joining organized labor politic¬ 
ally; Program planning; A Bill of Rights 
for rural people; Factual information 
with cartoons; Psychology; How to bet¬ 
ter use Co-ops; Human Relations; Way 
to improve the home; Understanding 
how to merchandise the commodities; 
Marketing problems; The place and 
reason for co-operatives; How to reach 
disinterested farmers; How to appreci¬ 
ate public meetings Chairmanship; His¬ 
tory of Farm Organizations; the func¬ 
tion of the U.F.A.; Youth programs; the 
Future of Agriculture.” 


Income Tax Notes 

by G. W. Ambrose 

Many farmers who have title to the 
“mineral rights” on their farm lands 
have paid income tax on certain “lease 
rentals” paid to them by purchasers of 
these rights as compensation for delay 
in actual drilling. 

These rentals have now been declared 
non-taxable by the Income Tax Division. 

If you have received any such rentals 
(usually a dollar an acre a year) from 
some oil company consult your F.U.A. 
Income Tax Service, as any tax paid 
on these amounts within the last four 
years may be recovered. 

In a recent farm publication there 
appeared a question regarding Capital 
Cost Allowance for Income Tax Pur¬ 
poses. The answer is not wholly correct. 

The example cited was that a piece 
of farm machinery on which a maximum 
yearly allowance of 10% may be 
charged so that the full 100% would 
be allowed in ten years time and no 
allowance could be claimed after ten 
years has passed. 

Correctly, however, if for any reason 
a taxpayer does not charge any or less 
than the maximum in any year or years 
the time may be extended to the 11th, 
12th or succeeding years until the full 
100% has been charged. 


INCOME TAX NOTES 

by G. W. Ambrose 

The Farmers’ Union Accounting Service has been re-organized this year 
in a manner we feel will be better and more economical to the members using 
the service. 

General policy and schedule of fees will be under the direction of your 
F.U.A. executive and the mechanical and technical part of the service will con¬ 
tinue under the direction of Mr. G. W. Ambrose, lately retired from the Income 
Tax Division of the Department of National Revenue who brings years of experi¬ 
ence with the Income Tax Division to assisting you in preparing Income Tax 
returns, schedules, forms etc. prescribed by the Minister in the taxation of 
income. Mr. Ambrose was on the staff of the F.U.A. Accounting Service last 
year. 


Regular Income 

F.U.A. Members Using 
Annual Service 

F.U.A. Members Not 
Using Annual Service 

Non 

Members 

Tax Returns ~ - 

-*$15.00 

$15.00 

$25.00 

5 year Net Worth — 

. $50—$10 yearly 

$50—$10 yearly 

$60.00 

Basic Herd- 

- Free 

$2.00 to $3.00 

$ 5.00 

Averaging- 

- Free 

$2.00 to $3.00 

$ 5.00 

Yearly Balance Sheet. 

$5.00 

$7.50 

$10.00 


NOTE: For income tax returns this charge would be for 2 to 3 hours work, if addi¬ 
tional work is needed, there would be an hourly rate charged. 

* 20% reduction if service engaged before March 1st. 

All files of the F.U.A. Accounting Service are retained by this office. 
Any member wishing to acquire his or her file should notify us in writing. 
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THE VOICE OF AGRICULTURE 

YOUR 

F U A RADIO BROADCAST 

on the air - Monday through Friday 

THROUGH THE KINDNESS OF 
THE FOLLOWING RADIO STATIONS 


C J D V — DRUMHELLER 

Dial 910 - 6:46 a.m. 

"THE VOICE OF THE BIG COUNTRY" 


c F C W — CAMROSE 

Dial 1230 - 6:55 p.m. 

“ALBERTA’S FARM STATION” 


CHEC — LETHBRIDGE 


Dial 1090 


CKSA - LLOYD MINSTER 

Dial 1160 - 6:55 a.m. 

FIRST WITH FARM NEWS COVERAGE 


CJDC- DAWSON CREEK 

Dial 1350 - 7:05 a.m. 


C H F A — EDMONTON 
En Francois 
Dial 680 — 12:45 p.m. 
“Journal Agricole Lundi a Vendredi incl. 
Commentateur — Tharcis Forestier 


JANUARY 12—“If a farmer sold the same amount of produce in 1959 as he did in 1949, he could only 
buy % as much goods with the money he got, while the worker with his week’s wages in 1959, could buy 
2/3 more in 1959 than he could with his 1949 week’s wages.” 

JANUARY 14—“We have about 2% billion people in the world today. By 1980 we will have 4 billion— 
almost twice as many. By 1980—20 years from now. Many of you by that time who are listening will still 
be farming in 1980. I strongly suspect that by that time we will be doing a far better job of distributing our 
food supply, and if, in addition to this, we have nearly twice as many people to feed—then, I think farmers 
may once again be looked upon as a mighty important group in our society, and will be encouraged to 
produce by every means possible. And this, to me, is the bright side of agriculture.” 

JANUARY 15—“All lines of a business are so interlocked today that one little change half way across 
the continent can have serious effects. If the iron ore mines in Northern Quebec were to go on strike, the 
steel mills in Pittsburgh may be shut down and the farmer in Alberta may be short of repairs for his 
combine. This sort of thing leads business to try to get control, as far back and forward as possible, of 
the industries which can effect it. So it is with farming. We have taken over some of our marketing through 
our marketing co-operatives, and some of our farm purchases through our consumer Co-ops. This is vertical 
integration in agriculture. But as we come to understand our business better—as we get more well-trained 
business men into the business of farming, I predict that they will not be satisfied until they have carried 
farmer control of farm produce much farther than it is today. We will then be running all departments of 
our farm business, and there will be plenty of room in agriculture for top business executives.” 

JANUARY 19—“Japan is our second largest customer for wheat and if we look after this market it will 
in a very few years be our largest wheat market even larger than Great Britain. Looking after this market 
simply means encouraging two-way trade in taking such things as steelware, and particularly textiles, in 
return for wheat. The Canadian textile industry is doing their best to stop the import of Japanese textiles, 
which they say, is ruining them, but their financial reports show that they had a better year financially in 
1959 than in 1958. And so, we, the farmers, need to build up our strength, and make our case heard at 
Ottawa, in this, as in many other fieldsj if we hope to protect our position.” 

"Your Commentator is Bill Harper” 
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Cook books including F.W.U.A. 

share of profits _ 4,417 

Cost of materials for resale _ 1,120 

Alberta Federation of Agriculture _ 4,822 

Interprovincial Council _ 6,822 

Affiliation and donations _ 100 

Accounting service—termination of 

director’s contract_ 5,000 

Library books and films _ 175 

Bad debts written off _ 49 


(h) Homemade flowers—any material. 
4,122 Class 12: Bedspreads — 1 only— 

1,096 (a) Afghans—knitted or crocheted; 

2,674 (b) Bedspreads—knitted or crocheted; 

5,000 (c) Bedspreads : — embroidered; 

100 (d) Bedspreads — appliqued; 

(e) Bedspreads — machine sewn. 
INSTRUCTIONS: 

1. Any local may exhibit 6 articles or 
less from any of the 12 classes listed. 

2. All articles exhibited must be the 
work of our F.U.A., F.W.U.A. or 
Junior members. 

3. No prize winning exhibit from a 
previous F.W.U.A. exhibit may be 
entered. 

4. One only means that only one article 
may be exhibited from that whole 
class. 

5. Points for large articles such as rugs, 
quilts, table cloths, etc., will be 10 
for first, 7 for second and 4 for 
third. Points for other articles 5, 3, 
and 1. A modified Danish system of 
judging will be used allowing the 
judge to award more than one article 
in a placing and/or award a higher 
or lower number of points according 
to quality of workmanship and design 
of article. 

6. No fancy work is to be mounted on 
colored paper, mounting may be sent 
for articles so that they may be 
mounted after they are judged. 

7. No work is to be mounted unless 
specified, e.g. framed ,picture, in 
which case the entry is judged for 
the final effect of framing and frame. 

8. Paintings on Commercial Number 
Charts disqualified.- 

9. Locals must request tags for exhibits 
from central office in October. 

1959 HANDICRAFT PRIZE LIST: 

The winning locals were: 

First Prize $25.00 Park Grove F.W.U.A. 
Local No. 609. 

Second Prize $15.00 Jefferson F.W|U.A. 
Local No. 1401. 

Third Pirze $10.00 Pelican F.W.U.A. 
Local No. 707. 

Fourth Prize $7.50 Gleichen F.W.U.A. 
Local No. 1010. 

Fifth Prize $5.00 Brookland F.W.U.A. 
Local No. 306. 

Tied for Sixth place $3.00 Stapledene 
F.W.U.A. Local No. 713 and Rainier 
F.W.U.A. Local No. 1316. 

Scrap Books: 

First Prize $10.00 Asker F.W.U.A. 
Local No. 902. 

Second Prize $7.50 Clover Bar F.W.U.A- 
Local No. 602. 

Third Prize $5.00 Shady Nook F.W.U.A. 
Local No. 1013. 

Fourth Prize $3.00 Pelican F.W.U.A. 
Local No. 707. 

Fifth Prize $2.00 Hope Valley F.W.U.A. 
Local No. 718. 


60 
167 

$41,034 $24,559 


Handicraft List for the 
F.W.U.A. Convention 

(FOR 1960) 

Class 1: Sewing — 3 only— 

(a) Garment with smocking; 

(b) Practical housedress; 

(c) Plain Apron; 

(d) Fancy apron; 

(e) Child’s garment remade from used 
wool or similar material; 

(f) Girl’s best dress or lady’s after¬ 
noon dress—Any material; 

(g) Housecoat, kimona or duster coat; 

(h) Pyjamas (6 years and over); 

(i) Sport shirt; 

(j) Jacket, blazer or coat—lined or half 
lined; 

(k) Lady’s or girl’s winter skirt; 

(l) Doll’s wardrobe. 

Class 2: Knitting — 2 only— 

(a) Adult’s or child’s cardigan, light¬ 
weight; 

(b) Adult’s or child’s pullover, light¬ 
weight; 

(c) Adult’s or child’s heavy sweater; 

(d) Socks, solid color, plain or fancy 
stitch; 

(e) Socks, any pattern, 2 or more col¬ 
ors; 

(f) Shrug, shawl or stole; 

(g) Mitts, any age, any design; 

(h) Child’s dress or suit 2-5 years; 

(i) Infants’ knitted sets; 

(j) Knitted lace—edging, doily or any 
article (fine thread No. 30- 60). 

(k) Knitted bed jacket. 

Class 3: Crochet — 2 only—— 

(a) Dinner cloth 54" or more—all lace; 

(b) Lunch cloth—any size; 

(c) Crochet edging or trim; 

(d) Crochet purse or hat, straw or 

other thread; • 

(e) Crochet inserts on linen, not 
corners; 

(f) Crochet edge on 2 handkerchiefs; 

(g) Crochet doily or tray cloth, thread 
not coarser than 30; 

(h) Crochet bed jacket. 

Class 4: Embroidery & Textile 
Painting — 2 only— 


(a) Embroidery in white; 

(b) Embroidery in color; 

(c) Embroidery in cutwork; 

(d) Embroidery in cross stitch, not 
framed; 

(e) Textile painting, any article using 
textile paint and brush; 

(f) Drawn fabric embroidery or needle 
weaving. 

Class 5: Rug — 1 only— 

(a) Hooked rug—new material; 

(b) Hooked rug—salvage material; 

(c) Braided rug; 

(d) Any other variety—new material; 

(e) Any Other variety — old material. 
Class 6: Loom Weaving — 1 only— 

(a) Small article e.g. bag, cushion 
cover, scarf or runner, etc.; 

(b) Large article e.g. bedspread, 
drapery, fabric length, rug, etc.; 

Class 7: Quilt — 1 only— 

(a) Quilt, patchwork — hand quilted; 

(b) Quilt, appliqued — hand quilted; 

(c) Cotton crib cover — hand quilted; 
washable type padding. 

Class 8: Leathercraft & Copper 
Work - 2 only- 

(a) Leather purse—not tooled or 
carved; 

(b) Tooled article; 

(c) Carved article ; 

(d) Gloves; 

(e) Copper tooled article—framed 
picture, planter, lamp stand, tray, 
etc. 

Class 9: Needlepoint & Petitpoint ■— 
1 only - 

(a) Needlepoint — not mounted; 

(b) Petitpoint — not mounted. 

Class 10: Painting - 1 only- 

(a) Framed — painted in oils; 

(b) Framed — painted in water colors; 

(c) Framed picture embroidered, not 
needlepoint or petitpoint. 

Class 11: Other Handiwork — 1 only — 

(a) Cushion cover; 

(b) Stuffed toy; 

(c) Basketry — any article; 

(d) Machine embroidery—any article; 

(e) Machine quilting — any article e.g. 
bedroom slippers, boudoir acces¬ 
sory; 

(f) Felt article; 

(g) Article from foam plastic; 
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F.U.A. District 3 Board planning a series of sub-district meetings — (left to right): Ivan Neilsen, Linaria, sec. 
retary; Tom Foster Dapp, chairman; Mrs. Bob Preuss, Mrs. James, Manola, F.W.U.A. director; S. Chileen, Jr. direct-, 
or; R. Johnson, Vimy; R. N. Russel, Athabasca; John Dul, Fawcett. 

Arrangements were made for sub district educational conventions at Barrhead, Feb. 9th; Athabasca, Feb. 10th; 
Plamondon, Feb. 11th; and Westlock, Feb. 15th. Each local will be asked to present problems for study at the 
workshop. 


The Egg Production and Price Situation in 
Alberta and Egg Deficiency Payment Program 


by K. V. Kapler 

On October 1st, 1959, for the first 
time in 20 years, with the exception of 
about six weeks in 1950, the buying 
and selling of eggs came under a com¬ 
pletely free and open market. 

On December 22nd, 1959, for the 
first time since the 1930’s, the price 
of eggs to producers, basis grade A 
Large, Edmonton, dropped to a low of 
15 cents per dozen; at country points 
14 points. 

This drastic price drop took place 
regardless of the fact that, at the time, 
there was very little, if any, true sur¬ 
plus. Therefore, the extreme drop in 
egg prices did not directly result from 
surplus or through the function of the 
law of supply and demand. The drop 
in prices became necessary to under¬ 
write the risk, uncertainty and free 
play of all faults and weaknesses of the 
open market system, when there is a 
possibility of surplus. 

What is the real or basic cause of 
the situation the egg industry in Alberta 
finds itself in at the present time? Many 
poultry producers are reaching the con¬ 
clusion that the basic cause may be 
spelled out in three words, “policies of 
government.” 

In order to understand this statement, 
it may be well to review some past 
history. 


marketing was subject to the control 
of the Special Products Board (Canada), 
in its administration of the contract 
system of disposing of Canada’s surplus 
eggs to Great Britain. Under this sys¬ 
tem, the contract was renewed and the 
price announced at the beginning of 
each year for the full year ahead. 

The period of time from 1940 to 1949, 
without any doubt, was the most stable 
and satisfactory period the egg industry 
ever experienced. It set the pattern of 
marketing which could have been used, 
had the egg marketing vote carried in 
1958. 

With the termination of the U.K. egg 
contract and the Special Products Board 
in December 1949, eggs were again 
bought and sold under the open market 
system. Following a six weeks period 
of experience with the open market, 
and thoroughly demoralized prices, the 
■federal government hastened to bring 
the marketing of eggs under the Agricul¬ 
tural Prices Support Board, by estab¬ 
lishing a floor price of 38 cents per 
dozen, basis A Large in store at all 
main assembly points across Canada. 
This, in effect, assured the producer a 
return of not less than 30 cents basis 
A Large, as a level floor, at all main 
points across Canada. 

It must be recognized that the egg 
support price was not intended to be. 


factory price to the producer, without 
rigid production controls, which are not 
likely to be a part of any government 
policy. Rather it was established to 
bring some order out of the chaos of 
the open market pricing of eggs, which 
were then in surplus. 

Following a change of government, 
the new minister of agriculture, an¬ 
nounced a change in the egg price sup¬ 
port policy, effective in April 1958. 
Uifder the new policy, the level floor 
price across Canada was established on 
a freight differential basis. This change 
resulted in an increase of egg price 
support to producers at Toronto and 
Montreal of 4 and 5 cents respectively, 
but no increase in Alberta. 

Alberta strongly protested the in¬ 
equality of the new policy. We also 
took the position that the substantial 
support price increase in Ontario and 
Quebec would definitely be an incentive 
to production and further aggravate 
the egg surplus problem. 

According to the “Poultry Products 
Market Report”, issued weekly by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, 
Alberta, for a long period of years, 
has been the second highest egg pro¬ 
ducing province in Canada. A substan¬ 
tial drop in Alberta’s egg production 
during the last half of 1958, may be 
noted in the market reports. This de¬ 
cline continued, and by July 31st, 1959, 
Alberta had dropped to fifth place. The 
sharpest drop occurred in 1959. Com¬ 
plete figures for the first eleven months 
of 1959, show a drop in Alberta’s egg 


From 1940 to December 1949, egg nor could it become, a year-round satis-production of 20.25%, compared to the 
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On all chick orders received 4 weeks 
before requested delivery date!! 


752 Layers, New Hampshire;, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
Red-Barred Rock Crossbreds, Red-Leghorn Crossbreds, 
Light Sussex, Co-op Bronze Breasted Turkey Poults 


Write For Free Catalogue 

CO-OP Branches in EDMONTON, SOUTH EDMONTON, 
CALGARY, CAMROSE, LETHBRIDGE, WILLINGDON 


same period in 1958, while during the 
same period, the net increase in Canada 
was 8.27%. This would appear to be 
conclusive evidence that'the egg price 
support policy has discouraged produc¬ 
tion in Alberta over the past year and 
a half, and at the same time provided 
a highly incentive price to Eastern Can¬ 
ada. This can only add up to inequality 
and rank discrimination in policies of 
government. 

On October 1st, 1959, a still further 
change in policy of egg price support 
came into effect. The government dis¬ 
continued purchasing surplus eggs at a 
guaranteed floor price and proposed to 
use the deficiency payment system. This 
placed the buying and selling of eggs 
again in the completely free and open 
market with the price finding its own 
level in the market place. A support 
price is to be established on the basis 
of 80% of the average price over the 
previous 10-year period. Also, at the 
end of each year, a national weighted 
average for Grade A Large to pro¬ 
ducers, will be calculated and the differ¬ 
ence between the national average price 
and the established price, if any, will 
be paid to producers as deficiency pay¬ 
ments. 

In announcing the deficiency pay¬ 
ment plan, the minister of agriculture 
made it quite clear that the definite 
purpose of the government was to get 
out of the egg business and at the same 
curtail production to the point that 
deficiency payments could be discon¬ 
tinued. 

The egg deficiency program is now 
in effect and perhaps should not be con¬ 
demned without a fair trial. While we 
support the principle of deficiency pay¬ 
ments, this program has some rather 
basic obvious faults in its administra¬ 
tion which cannot be ignored. 

In the Poultry Products Market Re¬ 
ports of October 2nd to December 
25th, 1959, it may be noted that the 
price of A Large eggs to the producers 
at Toronto averaged approximately 8 
cents over the producer price for the 
same grade and period at Edmonton. 
This means that producers at Toronto 
will have an initial advantage of 8 cents 
over producers at Edmonton for this 
period. Using the national average price 
as a basis, means that all producers 
across Canada will receive the same 
deficiency payments. It means too, that 
it is quite possible for the eastern pro¬ 
ducer to receive at times a total return 
greater than the support price. It also 
means, that it is not likely that the 
Alberta producer will ever receive a 
total price equal to the established sup¬ 
port price. Therefore, using a national 


average, is greatly to the advantage of 
the eastern producer and definitely to 
the disadvantage of the three Prairie 
Provinces. 

Undoubtedly, the fundamental weak¬ 


ness of the plan in accomplishing the 
objective as stated by the minister, is 
that the marketing of eggs has been 
left completely to the open market 
system. If the purpose is to curtail and 
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stablize production, more in balance 
with demand, through the fair play of 
the forces of supply arid demand in the 
open market, it cannot be accomplished 
because there can be no stable and true 
relation of supply to demand under the 
open market system. 

The recent serious egg price drop 
is a good demonstration that the forces 
of risk, speculation and internal com¬ 
petition, have a more drastic and far 
reaching effect on prices than the forces 
of actual supply and demand. The open 
market system can no longer give effi¬ 
cient service to agriculture under sur¬ 
plus or even potential surplus condi¬ 
tions. 

While egg production increased in 
the east, Alberta experienced a drastic 
production drop in 1958-1959, largely 
due to the freight differential price 
support policy. In fact, in November 
1959, and for the first time in history, 
2200 cases of four car loads of eggs 
came into Alberta from California. 
Will there be a further drastic drop 
in production under the deficiency pay¬ 
ment plan? If so, an important source 
of farm cash income in Alberta may 
well be further seriously affected. 


EXCERPTS—FARM FORUM . . . 

(Continued from page 12) 

winter wheat, soya beans, eggs and 
sugar beets, hogs and wool. 

3. A third method as provided in the 
Act states that the board may make 
such payment for the benefit of the 
producers as the Govenor in Council 
may authorize for the purpose of 
stabilizing the price of a farm com¬ 
modity at the prescribed price. This 
method allows the board to consider 
the payment of a fixed subsidy or 
other form of supplementary pay¬ 
ment if it does not seem appropriate 
to use either of the first two methods. 

How Are Price Supports Set? 

Many factors are taken into account 
by Canada’s Price Stabilization Board 
when they try to set a fair price for a 
commodity. Among the economic and 
statistical guides they use the follow¬ 
ing: 

(a) Price information from past years. 

(b) The basic cause for the price de¬ 
cline. • 

(c) The supply of the commodity. 

(d) Long-term possibilities of sale for 
the product. 

(e) Problems of storage and disposal 
likely to be involved. 

(f) Efficiency of the producers along 
with the possibility of their obtain¬ 
ing income from another commodity 
or off the farm. 


(g) The number of producers affected 
and the possibilities for more self- 
help among them with or without 
government aid. Regional nature 
of the problem is also considered. 

(h) The implications of precedents be¬ 
ing established that may lead to 
further demands, problems, etc. 

These factors provide the bare bones 
of the formula. Then the other impor¬ 
tant points must be considered. 

First of all, a proper balance between 
different commodities must be main¬ 
tained. Within the dairy industry, for 
example, the level of the stabilization 
price for butter, cheese and other dairy 
products should be such as to provide 
an appropriate balance between them. 

Next, the cost of production must be 
arrived at for different producers in¬ 
volved. Since no one cost can be found 
for all producers, some balance must 
be found. A support price for eggs 
produced on mixed farms, at a profit¬ 
able level, would provide high incentive 
prices for those producers who owned 
several thousand hens. On the other 
hand, a stabilization price may provide 
an incentive to produce, as in the case 
of Canadian sheep, where a high floor 
price on wool provides a fair profit for 
any producer and an incentive to pro¬ 
duce. 

Then, the difficulty of allowing for 
regional differences in price for the 
same commodity is encountered. Dif¬ 
ferences in price across Canada due to 
transportation and other costs, vary 
from year to year. Therefore these dif¬ 
ferences must be handled very carefully 
in order that the stabilization price will 
not interfere with normal trade mdVe- 
ments. 

Price Support Alternatives 

1. Freight assistance for certain com¬ 
modities, particularly for those farms 
far removed from markets. 

2. Subsidization of municipal services 
to remove the undue strain thrown 
upon them by declining farm popula¬ 
tion, coupled perhaps with an increas¬ 
ing burden of older folk and urban 

squatters”. 

3. Pasture improvement and develop¬ 
ment programs, to assist farmers to 
turn marginal lands into productive 
and profitable farmland. 

4. Farm community improvement 
schemes designed to assist farmers 
to improve their homes and commun¬ 
ities through the provision of capital 
for paint, fencing and modern 
plumbing, etc. 

5. Assistance in providing new voca¬ 
tional training courses for both per¬ 
manent residents and those who are 


Report on Action 
Committee 

by Laura Gibeau 

An Action Committee is necessary. 
Our convention deals with such a variety 
of subjects, that usually a number of 
resolutions are left untouched. These 
have to be dealt with by the board. 
However, it would be quite possible, 
under these circumstances, that some 
very important matter would not come 
before the convention. It would be most 
unfair to the members, the delegates, 
and most of all to the board, if they 
had to deal with an important matter 
without the benefit of the convention 
discussing it first (and giving direc¬ 
tions for action). The action committee 
prevents this. It picks out the vital 
problems, does some of the preliminary 
planning and thinking; then through 
their report, get them before the con¬ 
vention, so that such matters will be 
properly included in the F.U.A. policy 
and program. 

Suggestion: Perhaps the action com¬ 
mittee should report in two areas 1) 
the policy area and 2) the emergency 
area. For instance, the report of the 
action committee for last December 
does readily divide up into these two 
areas. 

Policy: Points 1, 3, 4, and 6. These 
are matters of general and long term 
policy, which the convention felt should 
be emphasized at this time. 

Emergency: Points 2 and 5. These 
matters arise out of the emergency 
situations, related to the crop loss and 
the cost-price squeeze. Breaking the 
work of the action committee down in 
this way might make their work more 
specific and their report more clear 
to the delegates. 

This is an important committee. The 
recommendations brought forth have 
great bearing on the action that is 
taken by the convention. It would ap¬ 
pear that only matters of an emergency 
nature should require the action com¬ 
mittee (and chosen delegates) to go to 
the provincial government for immedi¬ 
ate action. 

Members of the action committee for 
the convention were George Loree, ap¬ 
pointed by the F.U.A., L. Gibeau, ap¬ 
pointed by the F.W.U.A. board. Other 
members elected from the convention 

merely being educated for work 
somewhere else. Educating many poten¬ 
tial urban residents is proving to be an 
unfair burden in many communities, 
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were H. Young, F. Maricle, L. Brown, 
C. Stimpfle, Mrs. M. Barker and Mrs. 
Belik. 

The following points were brought 
before the annual convention: 

1. Representation at Ottawa 

That the policy of sending special 
representatives to Ottawa during the 
sessions be continued as far as the board 
or executive may deem advisable. 

2. Non Buying Strike 

That we favor the idea of a non¬ 
buying strike to get action on our de¬ 
mands for a fair deal for western farm¬ 
ers. This to be organized in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Farm Unions in Saskatch¬ 
ewan and Manitoba. 

3. Public Relations 

That the Farmers’ Union pursue a 
vigorous policy to bring our economic 
situation before the public. 

4. Electric power 

That a delegation from this conven¬ 
tion be sent to urge upon the provincial 
government that they take steps to 
implement our policy on electric power 
or as an alternative that they make 
provisions for another plebiscite on 
public ownership of power at an early 
date. 

5. Delegation to Ottawa 

We suggest that a small delegation 
be sent to Ottawa on the Emergency re¬ 
lief and deficiency payment policy. 

6. Transportation \ 

As the Crow’s Nest Pass rates are 
being considered, we urge that the pres¬ 
ent investigation be broadened to cover 
the entire transportation system, in¬ 
cluding the following: 

(a) The land grants and subsidies given 
to the C.P.R. at the time their lines 
were built, including the Crow’s 
Nest Pass deal. 

(h) The value of mineral rights ob¬ 
tained free by the C.P.R. 

(c) The value of special privileges 
granted in perpetuity to the C.P.R. 

The right to hold property tax free 
for extended periods and in some 
cases forever. 

(d) The economic implications of truck 
and railway competition. 

Combining Crop 
in January 

A grain buyer ct Bawlf reports that 
Dan Kabush, who farms west of Bawlf, 
combined oats out of the swath on 
Jan. 18th—Monday. 

The grain buyer says he has been in 
the business for 21 years, and in that 
time had never heard of anyone com¬ 
bining in January, 


RUTHENIA F.U.A. MEMBERS URGED 
TO MAKE UNION STRONG GROUP 

The members of the Ruthenia F.U.A. 
at their Annual Meeting, held recently 
were urged by their President to work 
to make the Farmers’ Union a strong 
and militant organization. They were 
directed to get out and help make a 
further canvas for members a successs. 
The present membership of the local is 
twenty three. 

The meeting was tinder the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. Wm. Basaraba, the retiring 
President. The members heard a de¬ 
tailed report of the past year’s activities 
and it was felt that more interest should 


be shown by the members in the coming 
years. 

Election of officers was held and the 
following were elected: President, Mike 
Basaraba; Vice President, Wm F. Ce- 
buliak; Secretary Treasurer, Eddy N. 
Derenowsky. 

The members decided to hold their 
monthly meetings on the first Thursday 
of each month instead of the present 
meeting dates. 

Wives live from five to ten years 
longer than their husbands, That gives 
them time to spend the insurance 
money. 



AT YOUR CO-OP NOW! 


SUKW 

"VAPOR ACTION" 
GIVES YOU POSITIVE 
SEED PROTECTION 


Dots show millions of 
Pssogta particles 
clinging to each 
treated seed. 


Just Va ounce of CO-OP PANOGEN 
treats a whole bushel of wheat, barley, 
or oat seed! This -amazing coverage is due 
to "Vapor Action"—CO-OP PANOGEN 
gives off vapors which effectively treat 
every kernel, coating it with an 
invisible protective film. 


Vapors from tree 
seeds spread, gh 
uniform prote ct ion 
ail traated grnin. 


"PANDRI-METER"— UguSd dis¬ 
pensing device attaches ta the 
CO-OP PANOGEN bottle. Works 
with yoor grain auger for fast, 
NO-DUST seed treatment. 


AT YOUR CO-OP STORE OR 
ALBERTA CO OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 

EDMONTON — CALGARY 
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Attention Farmers 

A Fire Or Accident 
Will Cause A Heavy Loss 
If You Are Not 
Properly Insured 

SEE YOUR 

LOCAL CO-OP INSURANCE AGENT 

TO-DAY. 


CO-OPERATIVE FIRE & CASUALTY 

COMPANY 

Head Office: 301 Co-op Block, Regina, Sask. 

Northern Alberta Branch Southern Alberta Branch 

9934 -106 St, 1119 - 1st St S.W., 

EDMONTON CALGARY 

* 

UNDERWRITERS FOR F.U.A. AUTO POOL AND F.U.A. COMPREHENSIVE FARMER 

LIABILITY PLAN 
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KNOW YOUR 
ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 

DELEGATE 


^ w -. i - ^ 


FARMER 


OWNED 


IrsAimu^tinvAio^ k^lberja Farmers* 


The 70 elected representatives of Wheat Pool members are important 
officials. They form the governing body of this great farmer-owned co-opera¬ 
tive. 


To inform members and obtain their opinions, the delegates hold general 
meetings at which they give reports. 


They gather members together in smaller “discussion groups.” Here they 

obtain the opinion of all through modern discussion techniques. 

#• 

They form sub-district advisory committees of members to assist in 
giving information to members and obtaining member opinion. 


The Alberta Wheat Pool belongs to you. Assist your delegate to govern 
it wisely. Visit him often. Attend his meetings and participate in his discus¬ 
sion groups and serve on his committees when the opportunity arises. 


You are a Wheat Pool member and your opinion and help are impor¬ 
tant. 


They set policies and scrutinize its operation. 



